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ITEMS for 
FALL 1938 


SEND FOR HANDBOOK containing com- Can be cut and used as individual panels. 
plete list (illustrated) of NEW DISPLAY 
MATERIALS. 












































Three selected items are illustrated here. 
They indicate the high level of originality, 
appeal and variety characteristic of all 


GLOSSIROLL PRODUCTS. 


All the ideas were designed with a clear 
understanding of the varied needs of mer- 
chandise showmanship. They will insure in- 
terest, fine form and unusual display 
inventiveness to FALL window, store and 
counter arrangements. FP7... Wild Birds... printed repeat 4 repeats 


to a roll 40 inches by 16 feet (approx.). Can be cut 
and used as individual panels. 














EXCELSIOR 


PAPER SPECIALTIES CO.,Inc.  \ \ die cut—21 inches by 28 feet 
DEPARTMENT C ‘ \ 
640 W. 57th ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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“Effective displays are appreciated by 
every customer and if they are timely, sea- 
‘sonable, attractive, and the right ensemble 
in color, a receptive customer's mind is pro- 
duced and interest follows. Furthermore, cus- 
tomers who come to learn will remain to buy. 
Department and window displays are thus 
educational as well as business building. In 
sales building for 1938, right, timely and sea- 
sonable display will play an important role." 
—Norris A. Brisco, dean, New York University 
School of Retailing, New York City. 


OUR NEXT ISSUE 


For the benefit of the hundreds of readers who re- 
ceive DISPLAY WORLD for the first time with this issue 
we should explain something of what they may expect 
in future issues. They will find timely and helpful 
sketches and articles by G. Alvin Smith and James 
Kiley; a piping-hot article and last-minute photographs 
of New York City displays; show cards by some of the 
country's outstanding card writers; a question and 
answer department; Frank Bingham's sparkling column; 
an illustrated article on the national phase of display— 
plus numerous informative and interesting articles and 
display photographs by top displaymen, covering all 
forms of display. Watch for the August issue—out 
August 15. 


THE COVER 


The cover illustration this month shows a 
very simple and very effective display of 
Tango pumps, by Del Heizer, display director, 
Mabley & Carew Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
The card headline reads: "Take A Number 
From One To Ten" and the theme is carried 
out in the line of pumps, each with a size 
tag. The slanting platform was suspended 
by silken cords. Total cost for this display 
and a companion window of summer foot- 


wear, $8. 
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America’s Speedie Service... 
America’s iz Complete Stock... 


DECORATIVE PAPERS BUYERS GUIDE 





IN STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 





Acme Redi-Trim Corrugated 


The aristocrat of colored corrugated dis- 
play papers. 60 inches wide, 20 lineai feet 
to the roll. Available from stock in 22 colors. 


Alfabex Corrugated 


19 Sunfast colors, 60 inches wide, 20 lineal 
feet to the roll—4 sizes of 32 sets of letters 
and 22 sets of numbers imprinted on back 
of each roll. Packed in Capedaform pedestal 
carton. In_ stock. 


Aristocrat Display Board 


A new display board made of heavy pulp 
paper in white only. Standard lengths 6, 8, 
10 feet high by 36 inches wide. Can be 
painted or sprayed with any kind of paint. 
Requires no framework or support. Stands 
alone. In _ stock. 


Architex Display Board 


Made of heavy white vellum paper of five 
architectural panel and column flute _pat- 
terns 7 feet tall, 40 and 20 inches wide. 
Sheets can be painted by any method or 
paint. In stock. 


Barthas Board 


Made of heavy white vellum paper in 
architectural designs with heavy kraft paper 
back. Requires no framework or _ support. 
Can be painted by any method or paint. In 
stock. 


Buttress Board 


This board has the appearance of a fine 
lacquered board. Made of heavy point board; 
fluted. In stock. 


Colordex Corrugated 


Colordex is the crepe finish corrugated 
paper; 60 inches wide, 20 feet to the roll. 
Available in 31 beautiful colors. In_ stock. 


New Flexton Corrugated 


A corrugated decorative in bond finish. Very 
rigid because of the 68% pound white back- 
ing. Rolls 60 inches wide by 20 feet long. 
Available from stock in 30 beautiful colors. 





New Flexton, Jr. Corrugated 


A low cost corrugated paper, translucent 
for lighting effects. Very flexible because 
of its light weight backing. 30 inches wide 
and 20 feet to the roll. Available from stock 
in 30 beautiful colors. 


Giant Rib Roll Corrugated 


Giant rib corrugated, made of heavy paper, 
very rigid flutes, approximately ¥%-inch wide. 
Available from stock in 21 beautiful colors; 
48 inches wide, 25 lineal feet to the roll. 
In_ stock. 


Nu-Trim 72-Inch Corrugated 


Hi-wide and beautiful, this new 72-inch 
wide corrugated is man-size. Available in 
8 new colors. Nu-Trim has an embossed 
corrugated face that can be bent or folded 
with or across the flutes; 25 lineal feet to 
the roll. Imprinted on back. In stock. 


Plan-A-Trim Corrugated 


Plan-A-Trim is 60 inches wide and 20 lineal 
feet to the roll; is made in a board finish 
corrugated with a series of suggestions for 
pedestal sets and window background ideas. 
Imprinted on the back. Available from 
stock in 22 beautiful colors. In stock. 


Reytrim Corrugated 


Reytrim is a bond finish corrugated dis- 
play paper 60 inches wide, 20 lineal feet to 
the roll. Available from stock in 30 display 
colors. 


Ripplewave Corrugated 


Ripplewave is a 1-inch diagonal repeat rip- 
ple effect corrugated face, rigidly made; 48 
inches wide by 25 lineal feet to the roll. 
Available from stock in 22 colors. 


Embosso Board 


Embosso Board is an embossed faced, cor- 
rugated back, rigid, flexible display board 60 
inches wide by 20 lineal feet to the roll. 
Available from stock in 21 colors. 


Tone Craft Display Paper 


Tone Craft is a rich crepe embossed faced 
corrugated back display paper 40 inches wide, 
30 feet to the roll. Available from stock in 
26 beautiful colors. 





Rigicor Display Board 

Rigicor is a double-faced corrugated board 
finish on two sides. Can be used whereve: 
building boards are used in display work. 
Can be scored and bent. Requires little or 
no framing. Available from stock in sheets 
51x96 inches in 10 beautiful embossed face 
colors with back finished in white. A good 
board for all kinds of paint and _ process 
sign or background work. 


New Traton Corrugated Backing 


Traton is made of the Velton crinkled em- 
bossed_ surface paper with corrugated back- 
ing. For use where flat surface is desired 
instead of corrugated face. Rolls 59 inches 
wide by 15 feet long. Available in 30 new 
display colors from stock. 


New Velton Display Paper 


A beautiful crinkled heavy decorative 
paper, excellent for backgrounds, table tops, 
floors, cases, plateaus and display block cov- 
erings. Sixty inches wide and 20 feet to the 
roll. Available from stock in 30 smart colors. 


G.-W. Display Papers 


Garrison-Wagner Co. carry in stock a com- 
plete color range of the following  back- 
ground floor panel and showcase display 
papers. 
Wood Grain Papers 
Dull Coat Colored Papers 
Embossed Coated Papers 
Leatherette Washable Papers 
Polka Dot Design 
Silver Stars Fancy Designs 
Fall Motif Display Papers 
Spring Motif Display Papers 
The above in 26 inches wide by 50-ft. rolls. 
Lustr-Weav Deep-Tone Papers 
Imported Wall Papers 
Foils, Plain and Embossed 
Printed Foil Papers 
Plain Bond Papers 
Sign Writing Papers 
Poster Bond Papers 
Artists’ Poster Papers 

The above in 25 to 60-inch by 25, 50, 75 
and 100-ft. rolls. 

Die-cut, Air-brush and Prefabricated Dis- 
play Papers are available in the following 
from stock: 

Acme’ Redi-Trim—Alfabex—Coramold, Color- 
dex—Plan-A-Trim—Tone Craft. Reytrim and 
Ripplewave. Made in panels, backgrounds. 
pedestal and plateau sets. Die-cut edgings, 
Icicles, Valances, Panels air-brushed and 
printed in panoramic and panel design effects. 


New! REYCURV...CONCAVE CORRUGATED 


4 Reycurv is a New Giant Concave Corrugated Display Paper. 


Wide, 15 Lineal Feet to the Roll. 


Very 
Available From Stock in 12 Colors. 


Rigid. 48 Inches 





Write for Sample Color Swatches of Any Item on This Page 
Over 5000 Rolls of Various Display Papers in Stock for Immediate Delivery 





GARRISON-WAGNER COMPANY 


1627 LOCUST STREET 


Manufacturers—Importers—Distributors 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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We Accept the Obligation 


Beginning with this issue Merchants Record 
and Show Window is combined with DISPLAY 


WORLD. The amal- 
gamation of these two 
long - established dis- 
play journals will af- 
ford a better oppor- 
tunity for expanded 
service to the display 
field. The new DIS- 
PLAY WORLD there- 
fore becomes the only 
exclusively display 
journal published in 
America and accepts 
the obligation to so 
serve the window and 
merchandise display 
field as to lead it on 
to greater accom- 
plishments. 

For more than forty 
years Merchants Rec- 
ord and Show Win- 
dow has served the 
display field faithfully 
and by the initiative 
of its publishers many 
accomplishments have 
been recorded in the 
history of display, in- 
cluding the founding 
of the International 
Association of Dis- 
play Men. 

For more than six- 


teen years DISPLAY 


WORLD has used its columns to build a greater 
appreciation for display and for those engaged 
in the profession. During these years much prog- 


a 








The June, 1938, issue of Merchants Record and 
Show Window marks the last issue of the forty-two- 
year-old display publication that founded the Inter- 
national Association of Display Men and that has 
recorded the history of display for nearly half a cen- 
tury. The publication has contributed much to display 
progress and developments and to the progress and 
development of innumerable displaymen, many of 
whom have been consistent readers for ten, fifteen, 
twenty, thirty and forty years! 

On Tuesday, July 5, arrangements were made 
whereby Merchants Record and Show Window was 
taken over by The Display Publishing Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, publishers of DISPLAY WORLD for the 
past sixteen years. The July, 1938, issue of DISPLAY 
WORLD will announce and mark the consolidation of 
the two display publications into one larger and more 
powerful organ devoted to promotional display. 

In the transfer of the physical assets and good will 
of Merchants Record and Show Window to DISPLAY 
WORLD, we have been motivated by the hope and 
belief that the industry and the profession of display 
would be materially benefited. We still hope and 
believe this will prove true. In line with this thought, 
we wish to express our sincere appreciation for the 
loyalty, consideration, and helpful suggestions which 
have come to us from readers and advertisers alike. 
Also, and with equal sincerity, to request that the 
same fine consideration that has been given to Mer- 
chants Record and Show Window heretofore be now 
given in the fullest measure to its successors, who will 
carry on with the good work of promoting display 
more successfully than ever. We would like for you 
to feel that the spirit of Merchants Record and Show 
Window, as well as its physical assets, will pass on to, 
and be reflected in, the new and larger DISPLAY 
WORLD.—J. F. NICKERSON, President, Nickerson & 
Collins Co., Chicago, Ill. 








ress has been made in display until today its 
importance in retail selling stands unquestioned. 


With the entire 
field now looking for 
support and guidance 
to the new DISPLAY 
WORLD we accept 
its challenge with the 
firm conviction and 
confidence that the 
enlarged service which 
we will render will do 
its part in the ad- 
vancement of display. 

In this program the 
absolute independ- 
ence of our editorial 
columns will be main- 
tained. We will re- 
port all display activi- 
ties without distortion 
or prejudice, making 
our columns available 
alike to those who 
may agree or differ. 

"The Development 
of Window Display 
Advertising," which 
constituted the first 
and foremost plank in 
DISPLAY WORLD'S 
original platform, will 
continue to be our 
fundamental purpose. 

We welcome the 
thousands of new 
readers and to new 


and old we pledge ourselves to a program that 
will be an inspiration to all who believe in and 
practice the science of display.—The Publishers. 











The forty-first annual convention of the 
International Association of Display Men, 
held at the Mayflower hotel, Washington, 
D. C., June 26-30, has passed into history— 
followed by varied opinions as to its success. 
From the standpoint of the number of ex- 
hibitors and the excellence and variety of 
their products it was an unqualified triumph. 
The educational and entertainment pro- 
grams, conducted by the members of the 
National Capital Display Club under the 
able leadership of Arthur Gray, Lansburgh & 
Brother, president of the club and general 
convention director, were likewise interest- 
ing and, in several instances, even inspiring. 
But from the standpoint of attendance by 
displaymen and in the amount of business 
done by the exhibitors, the convention was 
not up to the usual standard. 

Actual attendance figures were not di- 
vulged, the registration list not being re- 
leased to the exhibitors or the press, but 
to anyone who had seen previous I. A. D. M. 
conventions it was immediately apparent that 
the attendance was considerably lower than 
in the past; dozens of displaymen who have 
made their appearance as a matter of course 
in previous years were conspicuously absent. 
The association’s administration laid the 
blame on the business recession; others 
stated that display conventions are not suc- 
cessful unless held in the Midwest; still 
others attributed the poor attendance to lack 
of interest in the association itself and to 
the organization’s decreased membership. 

Many exhibitors were frank in stating 
their dissatisfaction with the event, and on 
the final day a petition was drawn up and 
signed by practically every firm having ex- 
hibit space, asking for more participation in 
establishing the time and place of future 
conventions, the amount to be charged for 
booths, and the like. (The petition and sig- 
natures are given in full on page 29.) 

On the other hand the convention brought 
a number of interesting speakers before the 
delegates, and such meetings were rela- 
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Door Attendance Dulls 
E..A.D.M. Convention 


—Hiffman Reeiected President . . . Karl Kneis Again Wins Top Honors In Photo 
Contest . . . Convention Marked By Number Of Exhibitors And Variety 
Of Their Displays . . . 1939 Convention City Not Selected— 


tively well attended. The beauty of the na- 
tional capital, the excellence of the program 
arranged by the Washington club, the spir- 
ited political contest, and the efforts of vari- 


Erwin A. Hiffman 


ous cities to secure the 1939 convention were 
all factors which helped somewhat to draw 
attention away from the attendance. 

Erwin A. Hiffman, Hiram Walker, Inc., 
St. Louis, Mo., was reelected president of the 
association for the coming year, defeating 
Harry R. Schoenlaub, Kroger Grocery & 
Baking Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, in the 
election held Wednesday, June 29. Other 
officers elected were: 

First vice-president, Joseph McCann, S. 
Kann Sons Company, Washington, D. C.; 
second vice-president, Ray W. Parks, Leavitt 
Stores, Manchester, N. H.; third vice-presi- 
dent, Donald A. Ferguson, S. L. Bird & 
Sons, Detroit, Mich.; treasurer, Richard A. 
Staines, Vandever Dry Goods Company, 
Tulsa, Okla. 

Elected to the board of directors for the 
eleven districts were: first district, John Mc- 
Carthy, Brown, Durrell Company, Boston, 
Mass.; second district, Walter Fagan, New 


—The group which visited Arlington ceme- 
tery and Mt. Vernon, pictured by the 
tomb of the Unknown Soldier— 
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York City; third district, Sanford R. Wilson, 
Florida Power & Light Company, Miami, 
Fla.; fourth district, Everett W. Quintrell, 
Elder & Johnston Company, Dayton, Ohio; 
fifth district, Joseph Apolinsky, Loveman, 
Joseph & Loeb, Birmingham, Ala.; sixth 
district, J. W. Campbell, Carson Pirie Scott 
& Co., Chicago; seventh district, George H. 
Wagner, J. L. Brandeis Company, Omaha, 
Neb.; eighth district, Harold Kneeland, 
Rothschild’s, St. Paul, Minn.; ninth district, 
L. L. Wilkins, Kerr Dry Goods Company, 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; tenth district, Ed 
Sherwood, Sherwood Display Service, Cody, 
Wyo.; eleventh district, John Flotten, Harris 
& Frank, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Representatives of several cities were on 
hand to press their bids for the forty-second 
convention. At the board of directors’ meet- 
ing Thursday, June 30, Roland Spies, 
Bader’s, St. Louis, invited the consideration 
of the Missouri city for next year. He was 
followed by Ralph Adler, secretary, J. B. 
Williams, Inc.. New York City, who pre- 
sented a petition signed by a large number 
of New York City manufacturers and sup- 
pliers of display materials and equipment, 
asking that the 1939 convention be awarded 
to that city. The New York World’s Fair 
was stressed as a strong attraction to bring 
out a large attendance. Other cities to make 
a bid for the 1939 convention were Toronto, 
Kansas City, Mo., and Cleveland. No deci- 
sion as to the selection has yet been an- 
nounced by.the I. A. D. M. headquarters. 
The convention festivities got off to a 
really impressive and enthusiastic start at a 
get-together party held Sunday night, June 
26, in the Italian Garden of the Mayflower. 
Refreshments and the music of a_ good 
orchestra soon put the crowd in_ holiday 
mood which was added to by “Chet” Wilkins, 
master of ceremonies. One of the features 
of the evening was the presentation of 
“Winnie Mae,” by ventriloquist-displayman 
Joe King, whose pungent and sometimes 
ribald shafts were aimed at various well- 
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known individuals present and added greatly 
to the merriment. 

The business sessions began the following 
morning with Arthur Gray as chairman for 
the day. After a flag presentation by the 
Police Boys’ Club Band and the invocation, 
Gray introduced Daniel C. Roper, United 
States Secretary of Commerce, who spoke on 
the vital relationship of display to modern 
selling. He said, in part: 

“The modern avenue to success is through 
the attention-compelling display of goods in 
a manner that not only prompts new interest 
and admiration, but stimulates the desire to 
the point of actual acquisitiveness. You mem- 
bers of the display profession are in a 
pivotal position, with a great opportunity 
for contributing to economic progress and 
human happiness. 

“Reports received by the Department of 
Commerce reflect a greatly improved inven- 
tory situation in wholesale and retail lines 
as a result of a recently inaugurated wave 
of merchandising to stimulate buying con- 
sciousness. The success of this revived 
merchandising initiative will appreciably af- 
fect factories’ operations, stimulate employ- 
ment, and aid transportation. Through re- 
moving consumer hesitancy with buying in- 
ducements, the key-log in the trade jam will 
have been dislodged—but it can not be kept 
in motion without a sustained, aggressive 
attitude, stimulated by confidence on the part 
of the producers and sellers of goods. These 
units and others whose interests are inter- 
woven have a trusteeship for the consumer. 
They must safeguard the cost factor and 
through effective display technique and 
truthful advertising create interest, desire, 
and sales.” 

Arthur Gray then welcomed the delegates 
to Washington, following which he presented 
President Hiffman with a beautiful silver 
trophy on behalf of the officers and members 
of the association. Hiffman acknowledged 





Ray W. Parks 


the gift and outlined briefly the purposes of 
the convention, after which he introduced 
the presidents of several display clubs. 

F. Raymond Johnson, president, Bonwit 
Teller, Philadelphia, was the next speaker, 
choosing for his subject: “Point-of-sale Ad- 
Vertising and its Value to Retailing.” He 
Said: 

“In order to do the best job for any par- 
ticular store, the display problem must first 
be classified. An experienced display man- 
ager who keeps abreast of the times through 
reading trade papers, and through contacts 
with his contemporaries can analyze his 
store’s particular problem and provide a plan 
for meeting it. The general policy with re- 
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spect to windows and interior display should 
be discussed with the management, and an 
understanding should be had before attempt- 
ing to proceed with the plan. 

“The difficulty display managers have, in 
a great many cases, is due to interference 
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Richard A. Staines 





by other executives in the organization who 
feel that they are born artists, and have a 
flair for promotion and know better than 
anyone else how windows are made, how 
advertisements are written, and how every- 
thing is done. Ofttimes they are able to 
convince someone in authority so that the 
display manager is unable to use his initia- 
tive and his ingenuity and in time that 
initiative and ingenuity will die just as un- 





Joseph McCann 


used muscles or unused brain power dies. 
“A display manager must have the retail 
point of view! I know many of them who 
are fine, practical business men with the 
artistic touch and the sense of selling that 
is a prime requisite for any displayman. On 
the other hand, I have known some others 
who are ‘prima donnas,’ artists, and very 
temperamental. Now, the display job is im- 
portant, but only important when properly 
coordinated with the store’s merchandising 
activity, its advertising, and its store policy. 
Remember always that the window is pri- 
marily and essentially a _ selling picture. 
Windows can be over-dressed. The artistic 
side can be over-emphasized. The most im- 
portant part of any window is the merchan- 
dise it is supposed to sell. The backgrounds 
and the fixtures lend color to the merchan- 
dise. The eye should first be attracted to 
the merchandise, and then take in the back- 
grounds and fixtures which go to make a 
beautiful window. It is a mistake to spend 
too much money on backgrounds! It is a 
mistake, not only because it is expensive, 
but it is a mistake because where there is an 


open purse for display backgrounds and ac- 
cessories, the display manager is inclined to 
become over-enthusiastic about the develop- 
ment of that particular phase of his job, and 
neglect the development of merchandise, the 
development of style coordination plans, and 
other things which are really important. 

“It is advisable, at times, to have prestige 
windows just as it is advisable to have insti- 
tutional or prestige advertising. But pres- 
tige can be over-done when a store is trying 
to sell merchandise and increase its volume, 
which is very necessary in these times of 
heavy expenses, and create an impression 
with the window shoppers that they would 
like to see and wear the merchandise which 
is carried in stock. 

“Display costs should be budgeted, but the 
budget should be elastic, to provide for a 
continuity in types of windows, so that you 
will not be placed in the position of having 
beautiful windows one week and the next 
week a make-shift because the money has 
been spent and the budget exhausted. 

“Planning windows is essential, and when 
I say planning, I don’t mean the day before 
the window goes in. Windows should be 
planned two, three, and sometimes six weeks 
in advance and they should be planned in 
conjunction with the merchandising staff 
and the advertising department so that they 
reflect a theme. The display manager should 
not be called upon to go through the store 
picking merchandise for windows. Buyers 
in the market can get impressions of im- 
portance in color, styie, trends, fabrics, and 
other items of importance which if communi- 
cated to the display manager will give him 
an inspiration for ‘selling windows. <A 
definite theme can only be followed when a 
definite plan has been made. 

“Window displays should be closely re- 
lated to the interior displays. When the 
prospective customer accepts the invitation 
of the window to come into the store, a 
proper impression can be made through the 





Donald A. Ferguson 


proper emphasis on the theme and through 
interior display. 

“There is a wide field for the display man- 
ager. It is a field of importance. He is an 
important factor in the success of any store. 
Perhaps many of you do not realize your 
own importance. I do not think that you 
should become egotistical, but I do think that 
if you realize your responsibility, if you 
recognize the possibilities of your job as far 
as the store is concerned, if you follow 
through on coordinated windows and themes, 
if you make your plans well in advance, you 
will come to realize that you have a tre- 
mendous responsibility and through treating 

[Continued on page 40] 





With a spirited display of fireworks and 
bunting appropriate to a red-letter day, re- 
cent Fifth avenue windows went Fourth of 
July with a bang! Nearly every store used 
some novel variation of the red, white, and 
blue motif, this patriotic theme extending 
even to the merchandise. 

This holiday definitely established the 
summer peak in display with its atmosphere 
of vacation fun and long summer week-ends, 
placing the accent on colorful playclothes 
and glamourous evening fashions. 
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Fifth Avenue Buts Accent 
On Summer Fun 


By KATHLEEN RIVERS 
Worsinger Window Service, New York City 


Following up the Fourth promotions, a 
fleet of white sails made their appearance. 
As always at this time, these nautical themes 
dominate the scene, as being typical of care- 
free summer activities, cruises, and resort 
life. Round-the-clock activities of the vaca- 
tion day was another promotional theme 
used, while a series of windows presenting 
various types of gifts for the week-end 
hostess, her home, and even her “young 
hopefuls” drew a great deal of interest. 

Summertime in the city has also been 
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widely used as a motif for roof-top and 
outdoor cafe settings in which cool, dark 
frocks were invariably shown. 

“Here’s to Sweden!” As a gracious ges- 
ture to visiting Swedish royalty, Franklin 
Simon’s repeated a successful promotion of 
Swedish inspired fashions, using abstract 
versions of the original, authentic settings. 
Fashions for juniors were presented in this 
window, with attention centered on the 
wooden window frame—built along modern 
lines to fit the slope of the floor—and fin- 
ished in soft yellow with flower motif in 
turquoise, pink, and white. 

In modern perspective, too, was the wed- 
ding chest, yellow to match the window and 


repeating the same gay pattern of flowers. 
From this tumbled a colorful array of peas- 
ant fashions and those lovely pieces of 
handiwork so much a part of native cos- 
tumes. The backwall was finished in shaded 
blue with stippled white clouds and the floor 
in a blending tone of solid blue. These 
backgrounds were used throughout the series 
by Display Director B. Jaimes. 

The age-old spell of fireworks dating back 
to Empire France, inspired a_ resplendent 
holiday series by Tom Lee, display director, 
3onwit Teller. Under the heading, “Feu 
D’ Artifice,” eight windows were devoted to 
“Midsummer fireworks dresses inspired by 
the sentimental colors of old French bal- 
loons, pinwheels, and fire bombs.” More 
spectacular than actual fireworks was the 
color scheme used throughout—which com- 


—Upper left display, by B. Jaimes, Franklin 

Simon; center, by Tom Lee, Bonwit Teller; 

lower left, by Dana O'Clare, Lord & Taylor. 

(All photographs by Worsinger Window 
Service, New York City) — 
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—First display, by Dana O'Clare, Lord & 
Taylor; center, Tom Lee, Bonwit Teller; 
lower right, by Tom Hanlon, McCreery's— 


bined all the lovely related shades of pink, 
magenta, crimson, and royal purple. 

The ascending balloon seen in the small 
photograph was made of alternate stripes of 
pale pink and magenta silk over a wire 
frame, lighted from within. This was tipped 
with dyed feathers and ostrich plumes in 
the same roseate hues, and embellished with 
loops of purple and crimson silks and satins 
and trappings of gilt. The basket suspended 
by gilt wires repeated this lavish decor. 
From pink wooden poles within it, streamed 
long graceful pennants of red and white 
striped satin faced with purple brocade and 
weighted with gold braid and fringe, lav- 
ishly used. Thin wires held the banners 
in their floating positions. The standing 
poster, with painted-on silver draperies in 
the Empire mood of elegance, was adorned 
with little pink cherubs. Bright red mat- 
ting was used to cover the floor. 

Men like “Fun on the Fourth” too, and 
spotlighting sports apparel for them was the 
clever merchandising idea in a Lord & Tay- 
lor’s holiday series by Dana O’Clare, dis- 
play director, in which women’s and chil- 
dren’s wear was similarly treated. Walls 
were done in a bright blue with a drift of 
white cloud and a galaxy of stars in red, 
blue, silver, and gold metallic paper. 

The canopy top of the stylized cabana 
was creamy yellow compo-board spangled 
with large, bright stars and draped with 
tri-color bunting which hung in a panel 
against the background. The white poles 
were wound candy-stick fashion with blue 
metallic paper and topped with important 
red firecrackers. Their inward slant gave 
a feeling of rhythm to the window—en- 
hanced by the carefree placing of merchan- 
dise selected with an eye to holiday fun. 

Casually placed and inevitably star-span- 
gled was the big white poster mounted on a 
bright blue mat and lettered in red and 
blue with the text, “Fun on the Fourth— 
comfortable ... cool... beach clothes—for 
men.” 

Following up their “Fourth” promotion, 
Lord & Taylor effectively demonstrated the 
appeal of a sailboat, when five ship-shape 
windows using this nautical theme brought 
forth delighted comments from spectators of 
all ages. The 12-foot white canvas sail— 
made by an actual sailmaker—veered real- 
istically into the breeze stirred up by the 
oscillating electric fan which alternately bil- 
lowed and deflated its folds. 

The polished deck, also built to marine 
specifications, was sloped at an angle to 
show to best advantage the large and color- 
ful variety of summer apparel, generously 
intermixed with sea-going paraphernalia and 
yachting journals. A red metal pennant 
flying from the mast carried the window 
title in white and an auxiliary pennant of 
cardboard, repeating the title, was thrust 
through the blue bordered poster. In keep- 
ing with the fashion text, “Vacation Spe- 
cials from our summer booklet for fun by 
land or sea,” mannequins held original 
sketches from the booklet illustrating the 
Costumes they were wearing. The back- 
Sround and floor of caenstone were finished 

[Continued on page 39] 
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Originally founded ’way back in 1853 as a 
small dry goods store, the firm now known 
as The Rike-Kumler Company has passed 
through five expansion periods—culminating 
on May 12, 1938, with the formai opening 
of a store that is completely in keeping with 
modern merchandising practices. The new 
Rike’s has some 61 per cent more floor space 
than was formerly available as little as two 
years ago; everything possible for customer 
convenience and comfort in shopping has 
been added after a building program which 
lasted slightly more than a year and a half. 

Among the many innovations to be found 
in the new store might be mentioned the 
Williamsburg gallery, the Nantucket shop, 
a fur storage vault with a capacity of 15,000 
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Display Is Featured 
At The New Rike’s 


By CLAUDE J. GEHRING 
The Rike-Kumler Company, Dayton, Ohio 


coats, a dining room with a side wall made 
completely of glass bricks, and a particularly 
beautiful fashion floor. 

But with all the careful planning for better 
selling departments and the like, the dis- 
play department was not neglected. Located 
on the eighth floor immediately adjacent to 
the auditorium, it provides ample space, 
light, and working facilities. Especially 
built dust-proof cabinets, each numbered, 
contain all types of supplies and fixtures in 
convenient locations. 

The department contains three “dummy” 
windows, the exact size of the store’s aver- 
age window, in which major displays are 
set up and inspected before installation takes 
place. This enables us to make any minor 
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corrections that may be necessary, familiar- 
izes the displaymen with the setting and the 
merchandise, and results in displays being 
installed in much less time. It also makes it 
possible for all interested parties to check 
the displays exactly as they will appear to 
the public, since these dummy windows have 
the same lighting and other appurtenances 
as the regular windows. 

As for the interior, special treatment has 
been given many of the departments, of 
which the Williamsburg gallery might be 
cited as an example. Once the shopper steps 
across the threshold (seen in the second 
photograph on this page) she finds herself 
in a gallery of lovely rooms inspired by the 
much-discussed restoration of Williamsburg, 
Va. These rooms are copied in feeling, but 
are not exact reproductions of the originals. 
They consist of the Wren room, the Dixon 
room, the Berkeley dining room, the Glou- 
cester room, the Raleigh dining room, and 
the Susanna Allen and Alice Page bedrooms. 
A hostess, dressed in Colonial costume, is 
always present to conduct shoppers through 
the gallery and explain the historical back- 
ground behind the various articles of fur- 
niture for sale. 

The first photograph with this article illus- 


—At the upper left is one of the smaller 
windows of the new Rike's, while the second 
illustration is of the entrance to the store's 
Williamsburg gallery in which colonial furni- 
ture is featured. ... The large photograph 
shows the corner window of Rike's, lily pool, 
fountain, stately columns, and all. Real ever- 
greens, shrubbery, and flowers are used. 
The pool can be covered with sectional 
flooring when desired— 
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—Old New England's charm is captured in 
the exterior of Rike's Nantucket Trading 
Post, located on the sixth floor. . . . Directly 
below is seen one of the opening displays 
in which lighting and background treatment 
combine to portray a symbolic rising sun. 
. .« The illustration at the right, below, is 
of a display recess near the better dress 
department on the fashion floor— 
trates one of the smaller windows of the 
store, this particular display featuring mer- 
: 4 chandise from the “Teen Shop.” The large 
sell , disc at the right of the window is a 24-inch 
the bronze piece showing the new store and 
ae bearing the slogan “We’ve Built Your 
'S it Greater Rike’s.” This disc, in varying sizes, 
eck was used on all promotional material sent 
"to out by the store for the opening celebration. 
ave For the formal opening, the new corner 
Ices window (see third illustration) displayed 
= garden fashions in an appropriate setting of 
: real evergreens, shrubbery, and flowers. An 
o1 added feature of this window is the built-in 
be pool in the center. An electrically oper- 
‘eps 
ond ment combine to produce the effect of a 
self rising sun, appropriately symbolical of the 
the inauguration of the new and greater Rike’s. 
Irg, A hint of the richness of the fashion floor 
but (the third) is to be seen from the final 
als. photograph—an interesting display near the 
xon entrance to the better dress department. 
ou- Note the beauty of the wood. Indirectly 
and lighted circular display niches serve to show 
ms. millinery or other accessories, while the 
. 1S curved, recessed display space is used for 
ugh major merchandise. These displays are 
ck- changed weekly. 
a Space will permit the mention of only a 
sili few of many more interesting uses of display. 


Among them should be included the indi- 
rectly lighted electrical shop, with walls 
done in soft shades of yellow; the “Avenue 
of Tables” on the fourth floor, showing at- 
tractive table settings—changed once every 
ten days; and a portable bay window fixture 
in natural wood finish for the display of art 
gifts and other small wares—natural “wood” 
paper is used for the background of this 
fixture. 





ated water pump forces a continuous spray 
of water through the fountain. The pool 
can be covered with sectional flooring when- 
ever necessary to accommodate other types 
of displays. The size of this window and 
the air of classic simplicity created by its 
slender columns in the background make it 
especially attractive. 

The charm of old New England is caught 
and held in the highly realistic Nantucket 
Trading Post, seen at the top of this page. 
Complete to weatherbeaten shingles and the 
reproduction of a tavern sign swinging from 
wrought iron brackets, it serves excellently 
to display maple furniture in inviting sur- 
roundings. This is located on the sixth floor, 
adjacent to another special shop which shows 
modern home furnishings, while a series of 
model display rooms illustrate the proper 
arrangement of all types of furniture. 

In the center illustration is seen another 
of the opening displays featuring romantic 
fashions. A slight touch of humor is given 
the window by Charlie McCarthy, in full 
evening dress, in the right foreground. The 
lighting effect and the background treat- 
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Fantastic Display Ireatment 
Stops More DRassersby 


By ELIZABETH SCHLESINGER, Advertising Manager 


Dramatized displays can be made still 
more effective for special promotions through 
introducing into them an occasional ele- 
ment of mystery or fantasy—something to 
stir the imagination of the pedestrian, some- 
thing to appeal to the sense of the unusual 
or bizarre. 

Perhaps this accounts for the unusual 
amount of interest shown in surrealistic dis- 
plays, the vogue for which lasted a surprising 
length of time. But it should be realized, 
also, that two things must be observed in 
considering the value of displays embodying 
mystery or fantasy. One is that they should 
be used rather infrequently; otherwise their 
charm and attraction value would soon be 
nullified, for as a steady diet they would 
soon pall. The second is that the displays 
must be so designed that they have actual 
interest in themselves, for usually fantastic 
displays require a bit of study on the part 
of the person who sees them. 

How Ransohoffs used windows of-this type 
to good effect is illustrated in the four 
photographs—each of them a bit out of the 
ordinary run of display. The “cloud” win- 
dow, seen in the center of the page, was per- 
fectly exquisite with the pale pink feather 
cloud, the soft blue chiffon drapery, and the 
white evening gown reflected in the mirrored 
floor. The seated mannequin was supported 
by a plank nailed to the sides of the window, 
this then being concealed by finely meshed 
wire moulded to simulate the convolutions 
of a cloud. Into the mesh were stuck the 
quills of tiny feather tips dyed a pale pink. 
Silver stars were appliqued on the back- 
ground and walls. 

No, the dimness of the photograph at the 
lower left is not due to bad photography. A 
constant stream of water flowing over the 


Ransohoffs, San Francisco 


inside of the glass made it impossible to get 
a clear picture. The underwater effect was 
achieved by a steady flow of water through 
a perforated pipe between two glass panels 
set inside the glass of the window. The 
water was kept circulating by a small elec- 
tric pump back of the window. The heat 
of the window, due to the lights, and the 
coolness of the outside air against the front 
glass caused a condensation and consequent 
fogging which was eliminated by adding 


RET 


“A 


glycerine to the water. The mermaid was 
contrived by using the torso of a mannequin 
with a special long-haired auburn wig and 
a mermaid tail made of sea green satin with 
silver sequins sewed on in wavy lines. The 
floor was covered with sand, and an ar- 
rangement of seaweed, shells, and rocks sup- 
ported an aquarium of tropical fish. A tri- 
dent bore a blue bathing suit of satin Lastex. 
A small window on each side of this display 
was designed in harmony, one showing beach 
sandals, the other cultured pearls. 

The two photographs at the upper and 
lower right had backgrounds of closely 
massed screens of fresh green boxwood. The 
floors were of real turf. The strings by which 
the various articles were suspended were al- 
most completely invisible, aithough the cam- 


—The picture at the left is not blurred due 
to bad photography; its appearance is 
caused by a constant stream of water pour- 
ing down inside the glass. . . . Moulded wire 
mesh is the basis of the cloud on which the 
mannequin is seated. . . . Mannequin manu- 
facturers won't take kindly to the other two 
displays, but they were effective neverthe- 
less. The strings supporting the apparel 
were almost invisible in the actual displays, 
but have been accentuated by the camera— 


era has picked these out and accented them 
in the photographs. The windows were 
complete even to the up-tilted sun glasses 
peering up.at the ball in flight. 

The lower photograph showed a “mother 
and daughter” display, the two “figures” 
standing before a section of a merry-go- 
round built into the corner of the window. 

Fresnelite spotlights with colored slides 
were used for the lighting of all these dis- 
plays. Miss Roine Fulton, our display man- 
ager, designed and supervised the execution 
of this special series of windows and de- 
serves a great deal of credit for a very 
unusual and likewise very effective group of 
displays. 
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Each year at the annual convention of the 
International Association of Display Men 
outstanding show card groups from various 
points of the compass meet in competition. 
This year was no exception, an unusually 
attractive collection being presented. 

Shown below are examples of the work of 
five men who won prizes in the various 
classifications: W. Gilbert Brown, Philadel- 
phia Electric Company, Philadelphia, Pa, 
who received two firsts and one third award; 
Carl V. Haecker, Montgomery Ward & Co., 
Chicago, Ill, who had two seconds; Les 
Blei, Nebraska Clothing Company, Omaha, 
Neb., with one second; I. L. Vonderheide, 
The Purcell Company, Inc., Lexington, Ky., 
with a first and third, and E. M. Fratt, Gold- 
stein-Chapman Company, Omaha, with a 
third. But regardless of whether selected 
as a winner, runner-up, or third, each of the 
cards illustrated was of the highest quality 
in treatment and in its manner of execution. 

The poster at the extreme left made.nua 
colorful tie-in with the racing season in 
Omaha. The horse’s head was done in 
brown, effectively high-lighted in white. The 
word “Ak-Sar-Ben” was composed of let- 
ters in different colors, which, because of 
careful selection were harmonious rather 
than garish. 

An especially pleasing treatment was given 
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Show Cards With A Bunch? 


the “reverse” card for Hickey-Freeman ap- 
parel, done in white on black. The tailor’s 
hand holding the needle and thread sym- 
bolized the expert workmanship of a famous 
brand of merchandise, while the copy fol- 
lowed a similar vein. Such a card has the 
advantage of eye-attraction through its nov- 
elty, and at the same time possesses a dig- 
nity which makes it almost institutional in 
effect. 

The card at the upper right was beauti- 
fully done, presenting a fashionable beach 
scene in natural colors. No haphazard card 
could have served the purpose, for the mer- 
chandise featured consisted of imported hand- 
woven Panama hats priced at $75 each. The 
excellence of the work and the skilled layout 
and lettering all contributed to make this 
window poster worthy of high commenda- 
tion. 

At the lower left is a card in which a 
colorful sketch of the “Washday Wizard” 
lends something of the light, humorous 
touch which many utilities have followed 
with considerable success in presenting their 
merchandise to the public. The bold, modern 
lettering and the airy treatment of the sub- 
ject made the card instantly appealing. 

Next follows a poster in which the copy 
determined the method of treatment — 


“Brighten up your home with the gay colors 


of Old Mexico.” The words “Old Mexico” 
were done in a bright blue-green, while 
above appeared a sketch, against a light 
blue background panel, of a Mexican peon 
bearing a gay collection of primitive pottery 
of many colors. The entire treatment re- 
sulted in a vivid card completely in keep- 
ing with the copy and the merchandise itself. 

Light and airy grace, another example of 
how cards can exemplify the merchandise 
they must sell, is the key-note of the final 
card in which the copy reads “Cool! The 
well-dressed man still likes his linens.” The 
word “Cool” was in pure white against the 
light blue background. The body of the 
copy was in black, while the gulls were in 
white and black. The sea was done in a 
bright blue, with highlights in white. 

On the whole, these cards represent the 
better type of poster work now being used 
so. effectively by display departments 
throughout the country. They would seem to 
prove—if any proof be needed—that while 
card-writing machines serve a useful pur- 
pose in producing a large number of cards 
for general “run of the mill’ functions, still 
they will never replace the hand-lettered 
card into which the artist can put his own 
ideas of layout, balance, color, and style of 
lettering—to say nothing of his own person- 
ality. 
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Swift Dace of Merchandising 
Display 


Demands Study of 


By CHARLES R. CRAWLEY 
George B. Peck Company, Kansas City, Mo. 
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The tempo of merchandising has changed 
with the passage of time, and with it the 
requirements of display. The easy-going 
“storekeeping” of three or four decades ago 
is replaced by the high-speed methods of 
today; even the past ten years have shown 
a consistent improvement in merchandising 
practice. 

Stock control has supplied the key to 
smarter merchandising and the buyer is con- 
tinually on his toes for something new and 
different. Small lots and quick turnover 
constitute today’s business aims, and it is 
absolutely essential that all forms of adver- 
tising keep right abreast of the rest of the 
store. 

Display has, of necessity, changed, too. 
The elaborate and eye-confusing windows of 
a few short years ago have given way to 
simple, dramatized settings which invite in- 
terest, facilitate inspection of the apparel, 
and stimulate the buying urge. A bit more 
slowly, interior displays are coming into 
their own place in the sun as their effective- 
ness becomes more and more apparent. 

The question in my mind is this: have 
displaymen kept complete pace with the 
changing times? That they have realized the 
need for better and simpler displays, each 
aimed to ring the cash register rather than 
be “pretty,” seems to be proven by the fact 
that display has improved, even in the 
smaller cities and towns. 

I have definite reasons to believe that dis- 
playmen spend entirely too much time and 
effort to inflate their personal ego and not 
enough time’ in seeking out facts about their 
profession. I have equally definite reasons 
to believe that stores are willing to place 
display executives in complete charge of 
departments when they equip themselves to 
keep in step with the modern tempo of busi- 
ness—and when they can prove that they are 
so equipped. 

Store managers will welcome display man- 
agers who can prove to them that they are 
fully capable of supervising their window 
and interior displays—men who have learned 
to work with the other promotional depart- 
ments and who attempt to correlate their 
efforts with those of others. 

The modern store is waiting with open 
arms for the man who can walk in and tell 
them what they need—and why. Such a 
man can make his own schedule, purchase 
equipment with his personal order book, do 
his own hiring and firing, and above all, 
demand and get the salary commensurate to 
his ability and requirements. 

The displaymen of America are the best 


—Beach and sports wear presented against 

a setting of fish netting, rope, and floats; 

cactus, sand banks, and Mexican murals— 

all combine to make interesting and attrac- 

tive displays typical of the type used by 
Peck's, Kansas City— 
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—The display at the right used an interest- 
ing background in which an irregularly cut 
center panel, strips of flat moulding, and 
hollyhocks figured prominently. . . . The 
center display featured colorful footwear, 
with an artist's palette to carry out the 
theme: "Add a touch of color.’ ... In the 
final illustration, circles covered with black 
velvet served to display neckwear and 
flowers— 


and most progressive in the world. But a 
staggering majority—even of the top-ranking 
men—receive orders from some other source 
in the store. This means relatively small 
salaries. Let’s learn the key to the solution: 
“Knowledge is power.” 

I believe that one of the finest means of 
self-improvement is to have a reason for 
doing a thing—which means analysis of 
problems and thinking them through to a 
logical conclusion. Every display that is 
planned and installed should have a reason 
behind it; a window should never be in- 
stalled unless the displayman has positive 
knowledge that it is timely and has a definite 
appeal. 

Try dividing your time and seeking out 
the true reasons for doing a thing. Study 
merchandise and merchandising methods. 
Check your displays with department heads 
and cease repeating displays and display 
ideas that are not pulling. Run your depart- 
ment in the modern unit stock control man- 
ner. Buyers wouldn’t think of purchasing 
merchandise that is a proven flop; adver- 
tising is developed in the same way. 

Peck’s is one store where display is given 
its full rating as an advertising force. Each 
window must back up a promotion, or have 
some other valid reason for existence. We 
try to keep the trend toward simple drama- 
tization, as portrayed in the six photographs 
which accompany this article. 

For example, the first picture is one of a 
series of windows in which San Francisco’s 
famous “Fisherman’s Wharf” was featured. 
Duck boards gave height to the figures on 
each end of the strip of sand cloth which 
covered the floor. Fish netting was draped 
for effect on the center panel, and ropes and 
floats swung from the background. 

Mexican Hopsacking was  glamorously 
displayed in a setting of cactus, bamboo, and 
foliage—the material suspended from a 
slanting support which partly concealed a 
mannequin in the center. 

“Fiesta” was another window with a 
Mexican flavor, cactus, a sand drift, and a 
floor matting with a golden cast serving as 
a setting for bright pottery. To complete 
the display a Mexican mural was mounted 
on a center panel of pin point. 

In the upper photograph on this page we 
used a center panel of sand color, cut 
irregularly. Five strips of flat moulding ran 
the length of the niche. Hollyhocks were 
used in between each strip. Sand-colored 
matting and garden fence completed the 
window. 

Next follows a display for colorful foot- 
wear, the setting being based on the theme: 
“Add a touch of color.” Each “paint splash” 
on the palette was cut out to accommodate 
a pair of shoes of appropriate color. 

Three black velvet circles bordered with 
flowers were used as fixtures in the display 
of neckwear and flowers. The carpet was 
of a burgundy shade, and the easels were 
finished in rose. 
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life-size Marionettes 
Stop Houston Crowds 


Something new in display was sprung on 
the public recently, Houston, Texas, being 
the “trial horse” city; as a result, citizens 
of that community who happened past The 
Fashion and caught a glimpse of the win- 
dows rubbed their eyes a bit and then has- 
tened to join the crowds before the displays. 

The windows were well worth study, both 
from the professional and layman stand- 
points, since they presented for the first time 
a group of life-size marionettes done in the 
abstract manner. The weird and highly 
original figures were originated by Mrs. Jan 
Olmsted, Houston, whose hobby is the carv- 
ing of puppets, and Edward J. Perrault, Jr., 
display director, The Fashion. 

The marionettes are not merely dolls with 
strings attached to them, but are real pup- 
pets, with arms and legs that can be oper- 
ated as successfully as the miniatures which 
are familiar to everyone. They are made of 
a special papier mache, the formula for 
which was worked out by Mrs. Olmsted. 
They have been copyrighted and it is 
planned to produce the figures commercially. 

A complete battery of these displays was 
used and the success of the series is evi- 
denced by comments from Houston news- 
papers, which devoted several columns of 
space, illustrated with a number of photo- 
graphs, to the unusual windows. One paper 
said: “Marionettes posed in the windows of 
Ben Wolfman’s Fashion have practically 
stopped traffic since they made their down- 
town Houston debut.” Another’ reported: 


—After all the surrealistic window displays 
seen during the past couple of years it is 
no shock to see a lady with an ostrich or 
turtle. But when the figures are 6-foot 
abstract marionettes, that's something dif- 
ferent. Above are shown the new puppets 
developed by Mrs. Jan Olmsted and Edward 


J. Perrault, Jr., The Fashion, Houston, Texas— 


“If one can get through the crowds standing 
in front of Ben Wolfman’s Fashion he will 
find window displays that will hold interest 
for at least an hour.” 

Four of the displays are illustrated here- 
with. Each window was handled something 
as a shadowbox, dramatically lighted. The 
lady with the ostrich, seen in the lower 
picture, wore a pale pink chiffon garden 
frock, topped by a huge picture hat of white 
wire screen decorated with a large cluster 
of peach blossoms. The ostrich was in a 
pink to match, and his feathers were peach 
blossoms. Other windows held puppets rid- 
ing bicycles, or driving fanciful turtles. 

Ben Wolfman, proprietor of The Fash- 
ion, sums up the store’s display philosophy 
and comments on the novel marionette wit- 





dows in two sentences: “People have become 
more window conscious and if we can give 
the public something artistic, something 
worth viewing, then we are happy. This is 
not only a display of clothes, but a display 
of something individual and original.” 

Perrault, who collaborated with Mrs. Olm- 
sted in the origination of the 6-foot figures, 
is well-known in the display field, his articles 
and photographs of his displays having ap- 
peared several times in DISPLAY WORLD. 
3efore entering the display profession he 
studied in Europe and in New York City. 

It is reported that officials of the New 
York World’s Fair, 1939, are interested in 
the abstract marionettes and arrangements 
may be made soon to have them on display 
in some novel manner during the fair. 
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NEW DRAMATIC PROMOTIONS 


coe THAT GEE MORE ATTENTION AND SELL MORE MERCHANDISE 


Dramatize Your “Back-To-Scuoo.” 


AND OTHER WINDOW AND INTERIOR DISPLAYS 
THE YEAR ‘ROUND WITH THESE NEW FULL-RELIEF 


MIM-TNGAY FIGURES 


These new attractive figures provide the most appropriate 
theme for any ‘‘Back-to-School’’ and other window or interior 
display. Cast in durable Min-Event composition (not plaster) 
and professionally finished in rich oil colors . . ..no limit to 
their usefulness and service. Animate your selling messages 
with these interesting figures. 


Exclusive To One Store In Each City—Write Or Wire For Details 


Also NEW BACK-TO-SCHOOL POSTERS 


Size 40° x 50°’, reproduced: in 
the same striking color schemes 
as the FELL SHARP original illus- 
trations. In 14 rich oil colors by 
patented halftone screen pro- 
cess. May be used by them- 
selves or in combination with 
the new Min-Event figures. 


Also 16 NEWSPAPER MATS 






















* 
This Folder FREE 
Six large pages; details ... 
prices ... ideas how to use ‘ : 
these new “Back-to-School” ’ Designed for WLS by FELL SHARP, 
Face copy NOW! ss : ‘ Nationally Famous. Illustrator 










NEW! Beautiful HOSIERY LEGS 


Designed by GEORGE PETTY Famous Illustrator 


Life size . . . the original and only hosiery legs in third dimension designed by the 
nationally famous illustrator, George Petty. Cast in durable Min-Event composition 
and professionally finished in rich, durable oil color. A single pair of these ‘Petty’ 
legs will definitely attract attention and add glamour 
and eye-appeal to your hosiery displays — window 
or departmental. 


THIS FOLDER FREE 
Six large pages; details ... prices... ideas 
how to use these new “Petty” legs. Write for 
your FREE copy now! 





@ Don't plan your Fall and Christmas World's Fair Pro- 
motions without obtaining complete information about 
WLS materials available. 


W.L.STENSGAARD & ASSOCIATES. INC. 
546 N. JUSTINE AVE.* CHICAGO * MONROE 0418 


NEW YORK OFFICE: RCA BUILDING, ROCKEFELLER CENTER © CIRCLE 6-5870 
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Interesting Arrangements 
Catch Masculine Eyes 


eorer'g 


The masculine shopper is no more insens- 
ible to skillfully done, interesting display ar- 
rangements than is the woman, who, in gen- 
eral, is the family “purchasing agent” and 
as such is more generally aimed at when 
displays are being planned. One distinction, 
however, should certainly be remembered in 
comparing settings for the two sexes. 
Whereas displays designed to appeal to the 
feminine sex can show merchandise to good 
advantage in glamorous, exotic settings, 
those for men should use such windows 
rather sparingly. 

Men, on the whole, want to see merchan- 
dise shown in “natural” surroundings or in 
arrangements that appeal because of their 
orderly treatment. If a touch of the un- 
usual or humorous can be injected into the 
display without losing the naturalness or 


simplicity of the setting, it gives the window 
just that much more pulling power. Every- 
thing considered, in the long run it is sim- 
plicity and lack of ostentation that catches 
and holds the eye of the male shopper. 

V. M. Curto, J. C. Penney Company, Lan- 
sing, Mich., recently used a group of men’s 
wear displays in which these ideas were used 
very well. In the one shown here, Curto 
made good use of an angular window; as a 
matter of fact, he capitalized on the shape 
of the window by using the “difficult” por- 
tion for the center of interest of the display. 
Curto gave a touch of naturalness to the 
window by showing straw hats on the coun- 
ter of a check room made of wall board fin- 
ished in a neutral shade. The copy, in 
white against a black “balloon,” stated sim- 
ply: “Your new Solar straw, sir.” The left 


side of the display contained a triple shadow- 
box in which appeared other straws in q 
simple arrangement. A bit of humor was 
added to the window through the use of 
the odd heads, as well as in the show card 
copy which was strictly masculine: “Check 
and double check these new Solar straws— 
they are tops in any man’s language.” 
Much the same wording was followed by 
Stanton Buckhout, Empire Mercantile Com- 
pany, Tampa, Fla., as shown in the small, 
vertical cut: “These straws are tops for cool, 
comfortable wear.” The second card said: 
“Straw hat values that should go to your 
head.” Here, again, the use of humorous 


Tt STRAWS 
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Wear 











wooden heads, resting on slender cardboard 
tubes, made the merchandise arrangement 
more appealing. 

Ray W. Parks, Leavitt Stores Corporation, 
Manchester, N. H., whose skillful use of con- 
trast and novel arrangements is well known 
in the display field, contributes the idea 
shown in the third picture. The entire back- 
ground becomes a huge “poster” with im- 
mense eye appeal. The shadowbox at the 
left of the window is especially interesting. 
It is a safe assumption that such a window 
with its boldness, contrast, novelty, and sim- 
plicity has real stopping power for masculine 
shoppers. 


—Using the elements of simplicity, humor, 
and naturalness of setting, these three dis- 
plays proved their value through increased 
sales. Upper left, by V. M. Curto, J. C. 
Penny Company, Lansing, Mich.; upper 
right, by Stanton Buckhout, Empire Mercan- 
tile Company, Tampa, Fla.; lower left, by 
Ray W. Parks, Leavitt Stores Corporation, 
Manchester, N. H.— 
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—Karl Kneis, who last year carried off both the sweepstakes and grand 
Prizes in the International Association of Display Men convention contest 
in Chicago, was again top man at the forty-first convention just con- 
cluded in Washington, D. C. A revision in the rules eliminated the 
single sweepstakes award, but Kneis won first place in the grand prize 
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contest by more than twice as many points as his nearest competitor. 

Six of his winning entries are shown above. For many years Kneis was 

with Stix, Baer & Fuller, St. Louis, but recently resigned his position as 

display manager. His future plans have not yet been announced, but he 
expects to reveal them very soon— 








During the fourteen years I had charge of 
the United States Rubber Company’s window 
displays in New York City, I had a great 
many unusual and amusing questions put to 
me by display managers, artists, students, 
and the public in general. But the most fre- 
quent queries were: “Where do you get all 
of your ideas?” and “Are all of your ideas 
original?” This is not surprising, since the 
quest for originality is one which constantly 
occupies the minds of us all. 

Whence do they come, those original ideas 
that make for commercial freshness and vi- 
tality? What is their source, their place of 
origin? Here is the answer as I see it. 
Original ideas can germinate from two de- 
partments of thought. The first comes, as 
we say, “out of the blue sky,” more often 
than not the fruit of a well-trained mind 
which has allowed imagination full scope. 
Habits of trained thought, the ability to gov- 
ern the kingdom of the mind, can be made 
to yield a rich harvest of ideas that bear the 
hall-mark of originality. An alternative 
source of ideas is the adaptation to one’s 
own special requirements of the suggestions 
or ideas of another. 

To the observer, both the original idea 
and the one that has been remoulded alike 
bear the impress of originality. Both may 
produce encouraging and satisfactory results. 
But whether the idea is indisputably new or 
an adaptation of another’s, experimentation 
in quite a different sphere of activity is al- 
ways necessary. The acid test may prove it 
to be neither practical nor desirable. But 
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In Quest of Originality 


By G. ALVIN SMITH 
Display Specialist, New York City 
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we shall have had the satisfaction of trying 
it out, of proving whether our dream or an 
adapted dream can be harnessed to some- 
thing practical. 

Hence each month I endeavor to present 
in DISPLAY WORLD settings which will 
be an aid to the display manager who de- 
sires something quite original and out of the 
ordinary. The four settings illustrated can 
be utilized for footwear, cosmetics, millinery, 
and women’s garments with very pleasing 
effects if you will follow the instructions for 
constructing these sets. 

First is a stunning setting that provides 
a beautiful backing for millinery. The three 























panels at the back are not flat in shape. The 
sides are curved to a depth of 6 inches, which 
provides a very good relief effect. This 
can be produced more easily through the use 
of a facing of profile board which takes the 
curve very evenly and smoothly. The sur- 
face should, however, be speckled to pro- 
vide a filler where you intend painting the 
surface. If a covering of material is to be 
used this is not necessary. These panels are 
held together through the use of an 8-inch- 
wide white pine board attached to the back 
of the panels. They are also treated to a 
paint finish or covered with material. An 
overlay with a design thereon can be placed 
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at the top as shown. Plastic ornaments may 
also be used for this purpose if available. 

The center panel of this first setting pre- 
sents a very pleasing face treatment in the 
nature of a circular mirror in conjunction 
with a crescent wreath consisting of grape, 
oak, and rose leaves in autumn colors. Clus- 
ters of bronze grapes add a finishing touch. 
Extending down the entire length of the 
panel we show a 10-inch-wide overlay made 
from wallboard, which in turn is decorated 
with lines in various colors. Next we show 
a double-deck platform which provides 
plenty of space over which the merchandise 
can be displayed. The ends are finished off 
with slotted-in discs cut from pressed wood. 
By attaching two blocks to the discs they 
form a support for the platforms. The plat- 
form underneath can be made in three sec- 
tions. 

Number 2. Women’s footwear will go 
very nicely with the second setting, due to 
the beauty of design and utility it possesses. 
It is made from a combination of wallboard, 
pressed wood, and white pine strips to form 
the panels at back and the double-decked 
platiorm. The curved ends of the top plat- 
form are made through the use of the new 
curved boards, in two sizes, or you can 
use profile board instead. The square 
plaques at each end of the curved platform 
can be pressed wood or glass. An old ivory 
and a warm drab will make a nice color 
It may also be covered 
with such materials as felt, duvetyn, or 
sateen if you so desire. 

Number 3. For the store which desires to 
put in a striking cosmetic display, here it 
is. The color scheme of course will play 
a very important part in this set; however, 
Iam unable to suggest this as it will have 
to be governed according to the colors of 
the carton and bottles which you intend dis- 
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playing. Three wall board panels form the 
background over which the festoons and 
discs are arranged. The discs can be made 
of mirrors or pressed wood. Narrow shelves 
attached thereto serve as a basis over which 
a bottle or carton may be placed. A garland 
of dainty flowers is then brought down from 
the top of the panel as shown. Directly in 
the center and resting on the platform I 
show a blue tinted mirror which is held in 
position by cutting a slot in the platform 
and then inserting the edge of the mirror 
into it. An additional brace of some sort 
can be attached to the back to insure safety. 
A double festoon of flowers is then arranged 
as shown. A specially made stand as shown 
can be placed in front of the mirror. Three 
shelves in gradation formation are placed 
at each side; these are made from soft white 


pine and are held in position with long 
screws counter-sunk into the wood. With 


these shelves and platform in combination 
































with the plaques at the back you have plenty 
of space to show the merchandise to good 
advantage. 

Number 4. The final setting would be 
especially good for women’s garments or 
millinery. Note the treatment of the center 
unit, with a gradation of flanking panels 
placed at each side of the tall center panel. 
The construction of this can be governed by 
the display manager. You can use the plain 
Y%-inch-thick wallboard or you can provide 
thickness by edging the sides that are visible 
with white pine strips. This center unit is 
flanked at each side with a beautiful and 
pleasing curved panel which extends out to 
the edge of the platform. Note the shape 
of the platform on which this setting rests, 
attention being directed to the curves which 
follow the same curve as shown on panels. 
This gives it a very pleasing effect through- 
out. Any sort of urn can be used for the 
foliage and flower arrangement as shown. 








We have constantly heard that the most 
important element in display is showman- 
ship. We have looked with envy upon the 
creations of the theatrical protession, from 
which source we have derived many ideas 
and much stimulation. The nature of our 
work requires that we be imaginative—as 
far removed from the humdrum of daily life 
as possible—refreshing, exciting, thrilling, 
and youthful in our ideas. 

However, in our anxiety to be showmen, 
we frequently forget the major purpose ot 
our work. This, of course, is to sell mer- 
chandise. Therefore, let’s put salesmanship 
into showmanship. When we are certain 
that an idea is bound to stop people and 
engage their attention—then, let’s find a 
selling hook to make certain the idea will 
do a selling job. 

I can almost condone a legless piano or 
the use of the most frenzied surrealism if 
at the same time a real, worthwhile selling 
message is incorporated in the display. 

We must remember we have the most 
forceful selling weapon at our command— 
and this weapon with careful planning and 
dramatic visualization will scuttle many a 
pocket-book. Our job is valuable to us only 
if it is valuable to those- who employ us— 
and the “pay-off” is stimulated in direct 
relationship to the chant frequency of the 
cash register. 

How many of us have taken the trouble to 
check up on our efforts—to find out what 
results were obtained from our display pro- 
motions. Those of us who do, can be quickly 
counted—and then it is done spasmodically. 
We “beef” about not being properly re- 
warded for our efforts. We iook jealously 
upon other higher paid functions. We crit- 
icize others for not recognizing the power 
of display, but we do so little constructively 
to improve our standing. 

We continue to permit others to judge us 
as a temperamentai lot. This is not so true 
today, if it were ever true. We have more 
hard-headed “sellers” in the display busi- 
ness today than ever before. We have 
learned that such is vitally essential to our 
own progress. But, have we made others 
revise their opinions regarding our work? 
How can we strengthen our position? 

No, not necessarily by becoming astute 
business men’ over night, but assuredly by 
possessing more important facts regarding 
the value of our work. When we possess 
this knowledge, then in quick time those who 
have considered us in the light of necessary 
evils will change their opinion, begin to co- 
operate 100 per cent, and highly respect the 
potential power of display. 

What are some of the delusions which we 
must overcome? Some of us do not choose 

*From an address given at the International As- 


sociation of Display Men’s convention, Washington, 
D. C., June 27. 
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Dut Salesmanship 
Into Showmanship 


By FRANK W. SPAETH, Vice-President* 
W. L. Stensgaard & Associates, Inc., Chicago 


to have our artistic souls sullied by unbe- 
coming commercialization. Such things as 
profit, best sellers, mark-up, turnover, ex- 
penses, are as foreign to us as sex appeal is 
to a policewoman. To us, the dollar is a 
means to an end—instead of something 
which, turough our efforts, the store should 
“end up with more of.’ 

Presumably we are in league with the 
sheriff or Section 77B, because we spend so 
much money foolishly. ‘hat is the opinion 
too many retail executives hold regarding 
our work. ‘The boss sees a beautitul dis- 
piay, and he begins to figure that that par- 
ucular job cost him $75 or $150 or $40. Yes, 
he 1s subconsciously impressed with the de- 
sign, the atmosphere, the dramatics, the sym- 
metry—although all he is outwardly aware 
ot is the amount of money spent to obtain 
such effects. He looks at the display in 
relation to its “outgo” and not in relation 
to its “income,” as he should. And whose 
fault is this? 

Most of the blame can be placed squarely 
with the displayman. There isn’t enough 
“sell” in the displays to force the boss to 
evaluate them for their “income” potentiali- 
ties. Here again, our desire to be showmen 
is so intense that we forget the major pur- 
pose of our work. 

Today, no job in retailing is more impor- 
tant than that which helps to accelerate the 
flow of merchandise. ‘Lhe greatest oppor- 
tunities are offered to the display and ad- 
vertising divisions; for when business is 
haid to get, retailers plead with the “sellers” 
to do a more productive job. 

The executives of a retail store can be 
divided into two classes—the ‘spenders’ 
and the “savers.” Both are essential to suc- 
cessful operation. We in the display and 
advertising divisions are called the spenders. 
Due to present adverse conditions, many of 
the savers would have us cut our promo- 
tional budgets in half. Obviously, this is 
unsound. It indicates a lack of understand- 
ing of sales promotion. Furthermore, it in- 
dicates that we, the so-called spenders, have 
done a poor job of furnishing proof of the 
power of sales promotion. Nor can we ex- 
pect better understanding unless we are able 
to justify our work. 

With reference to promotional budgets, 
now is no time to be penny-wise and pound- 
foolish. There is such a point as “wasteful 
economy” and there is such a point as “un- 
wise extravagance” in promotional expendi- 
tures. 

When things look the darkest, a bit of 
offensive strategy has often won victories. 
We must plan closer to the vest—yes—but 
we should not put our fists behind us. The 
so-called savers can not expect sales quotas 
to be made if they give the “sellers” shovels 
with broken handles. 
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If we are to inspire confidence in the value 
of our work, we must realize that our win- 
dows and interiors are raw material—and 
that what we do with them represents the 
difference between success and failure. They 
will stand or fall in ratio to the amount oj 
merchandise they sell. We must find the 
important selling point, then build the show 
around it. 

One of retailing’s paradoxical weaknesses 
is that the one doing the buying knows more 
about the merchandise than the one doing 
the selling. We have fallen far short oi 
the mark in transmitting selling facts to 
the sellers. To overcome this condition, re- 
tailers are enlisting the cooperation of manu- 
facturers, requesting selling information on 
labels, packages, boxes, cartons, in bulletins, 
etc., and it’s a most wise idea. One of the 
easiest ways to sell is to help the customer 
buy. Displaymen can encourage this trend 
by demanding more merchandise information 
for display promotions. 

I believe that the policies applying to 
newspaper advertising should also apply to 
display promotion. For example, a_ store 
will advertise that an item can be purchased 
at $5 down, $5 a week; conspicuous space in 
newspapers is given to comparative price ad- 
vertising, credit terms, charge accounts, 
store delivery, policies, etc. However, the 
use of such policies is frequently disallowed 
to display executives. Can anyone give a 
valid reason why they are less adaptable to 
display? Once and for all, let's debunk all 
these theories. 

Another inconsistency which is not very 
general—perhaps it is unwise to discuss it— 
is that some stores will use an advertising 
section in the Sunday newspaper, although 
the windows are veiled because of religious 
scruples. Perhaps there is a shade of dif- 
ference here. I am simply raising the ques- 
tion. 

I also believe that the policy of not quoting 
prices in window displays is completely out- 
dated. 

We hear a lot of criticism about advertis- 
ing so-called buyers’ mistakes, better known 
as slow-moving stock. In most instances, ad- 
vertising executives refuse to promote such 
items. We believe that the displayman should 
be just as particular about what is selected 
for display. 

What should we do and what facts should 
we have to capitalize on our efforts? 

1. It is to be remembered that eye-appea! 
of the merchand‘se is our greatest salesman. 
If we have the ability to enhance the cye- 
appeal of the merchandise through effective 
merchandise presentation in the windows as 
well as in the interiors, the ability to von- 
ceive ideas that direct attention and create 
interest—the ability to place the merclan- 

[Continued on page 38] 
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Cettins Back To Nature 


Whether you are a camper, fisherman, 
trailerite, or just a tired business man trying 
to get away from it all, the appeal of the 
woods in summer is universal—a fact being 
proved daily by the throngs that stop and 
gaze longingly at the sylvan retreats on dis- 
play in the windows of the United States 
Rubber Company building, New York City. 

U. S. Rubber is noted for the consistent 
effectiveness of its show windows, dating 
back from the time when they were created 
under the able direction of G. Alvin Smith, 
who at present contributes a monthly arti- 
cle and sketches to DISPLAY WORLD. 
(Smith’s work for U. S. Rubber, incidentally, 
was once the subject of an eight-page article 
in Everybody’s magazine.) Miss Phyllis 
Locks is now designer in charge, and attrib- 
utes the success of U. S. Rubber displays 
to their appeal to fundamental human urges, 

“Institutional displays of prosaic products 
can be a combination of art, good merchan- 
dising, and human appeal without being 
hackneyed,” she says. “It has been said that 
our merchandise is difficult to display, and 
to some extent we share that opinion. But 
we believe the difficulty can be overcome by 
intelligent planning and designing. We 
strive to have displays that please the eye 
and at the same time are a forceful reminder 
of our products. 

“Art, as applied to displays, simply means 
good taste in color, line, and form. And 
we should stress the fact that beauty can not 
be overlooked as a sales stimulus. 

“The commercial value of beauty is being 
recognized by industry, and advertisers 
should capitalize on it. There is no longer 
any excuse for mediocre, lifeless displays, 
however prosaic the product, for the intelli- 
gent application of beauty in some form can 
not fail to invest the product with vital, 
colorful life.” 

Inveighing against those who crowd their 
display windows with unnecessary merchan- 
dise, and emphasizing the value of simplicity, 
Miss Locks cites as an example the famous 
Christmas bell windows of Lord & Taylor, 
which made display history. 

“I know there are sales managers who in- 
sist that merchandise-crowded windows are 
necessary—even if the beauty of a_ well- 
developed display must suffer—but it is the 
duty of the displaymen to sell their man- 
agers on the necessity of restraint and good 
taste in the selection and amount of mer- 
chandise to be displayed. 

“The understanding of human reactions 
plays an important part in all display, and 
the one that tends to remind the public that 
it wants comfort, beauty, and diversion 
through human appeal will have far-reaching 
results.” 

This apparently is given convincing prooi 
by the number of people who daily stop to 
inspect the U. S. Rubber Company’s windows 
on Broadway. An inspection of the three 
typical displays whose photographs are 
shown at the left will furnish ample evidence 
of the realism of the settings—designed by 
Miss Locks in collaboration with Alexander 
Gatto. 
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COMES TO 5TH AVE. 
AND TO MAIN STREET 


Display artists are ‘keeping it modern” with this new trans- 
lucent material. The modern trend for colorful illumination is 
easily interpreted with columns, pedestals and panels of 
Lamiluxe, a paper that produces frosted glass effects. 


COLORFUL MODERNISM with 
DIFFUSED ILLUMINATION 


An endless variety of up-to-the-minute diffused light effects 
are possible with the enchanting colors or pre-printed 
grades of Lamiluxe. Can be quickly made into pedestals 
and columns that will easily support shelves and ledges 
with merchandise groups. Lamiluxe can be printed, 
stencilled, airbrushed or silk screen processed in one 
or more colors. 


FLUTED, PLEATED, WAFLTONE, PLAIN 


The creative decorator and display man who seeks “stopper” 
windows and displays wili find in Lamiluxe a remarkably 
versatile material for unusual and deluxe arrangements. 
Its unique qualities and low cost permit lavish use. Ready to 
use in width 52 inches and 25 feet long, except Wafltone, 
36 inches wide by 30 feet long. 


COLUMNS and PANELS in 8 COLORS 


We can supply standardized column and pedestal acces- 
sories, such as slip-on ring sets in both paper and metal, 
metal pedestal slip-over tops and bases, metal connection 
ring joints for columns, and Z binding strips. Also, flashers, 
bulbs and animation units,—write us for complete details. 
Send for sample swatches showing complete color range 
and designs. Kindly mention your dealer’s name. 
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ion Ge ila one Ss ies 
wy Ml wilt Wi —A design telling an effective ‘Vacation 
wa “yf Ulli, wa Special" story is shown below. The novel 
Mr" Mn, U4 cut-outs are attached to the background and 
Y , are brought away from same on 2-inch blocks 
of wood. These cut-outs can he used as a 
group or they can be used separately later. 
They have been especially drawn with simple 
lines to facilitate blowing up to the correct 
HNN | size. The center piece has a globe effect 
painted on, and the modern design airplane, 
train, and steamship are cut out of wall 
—An effective display for August Sales. The wall board waves and body of the ship are board and are attached on blocks of wood 
brought away from the background in order to hide the small electric fan. The fan causes the to the center-piece. A very effective center- 
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muslin or cotton sail to flutter realistically. The novel cut-out dollar signs are tacked on to the piece can be obtained by painting the globe 
background, telling an effective price reduction story. Heavy red wall board letters are glued etfect on translucent material, having lights 
onto the sail. A l-inch-diameter curtain pole can be tapered down for the mast— ; in the rear— 
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The-New “Sales Winning” 
Display Corrugated 
in 30, 48, 60 and 72” widths 


Now, for the first time, display men and advertisers have 
a Bond Corrugated paper in a full range of economical 
widths up to 72”. In planning your Fall and Christmas 
Displays, be sure to include NU-TRIM. It is the only 
Corrugated with these 4 outstanding features. 








| HD NON-CRUSHABLE — for flooring, in| 
windows, cases and on counters, NU- | He 
TRIM gives a perfect background. Walk on 
it... Set things on it... its patented cush- 
ion feature prevents crushing and always re- 
tains its original beauty. 


QD rvexisiuity— risia enough for col- 

umns, wall covering or panels-yet flexible. 
Can be bent, creased or folded—the perfect 
covering for plateaus and shelves. Wraps 





around corners and over sharp edges without | 
breaking. 


@ painted BACKING— A complete al- 

phabelt in 5” letters, 2 sets of numerals, 4 He 
stars, leaves, punctuation marks, circles and 2 ; 
types of scallops running the entire length 
of the roll. The most complete backing sheet 
yet designed for making Cut-Outs. 











72” WIDTH — In addition to the 30, 48 and 60” 

widths, NU-TRIM has that extra value of a full 72°’ width. 
Use it for high backgrounds to eliminate piecing and for full columns 
and pedestals. A full range of beautiful colors in High Fade-Test 
and Rub-Proof papers. NU-TRIM colors are not calendar stained 
or dyed, but made in the paper to insure permancy. 


NU-TRIM is also available in 24 and 
48” Metallics - Gold, Silver, Christ- 























mas Red, Green and Blue. This complete line of BOND and METALLIC NU-TRIM offers new 


fields for the use of Corrugated in Windows or for interior decorating. 





ATTENTION SEND FOR FREE COLOR BOOK. With it, we will send complete 
DISPLAY JOBBERS details and a sample roll in any color you require. 


Territories still open for distri- 


bution of NU-TRIM. Complete MAMAN TA VINE LUE YATES CLI UCI 








details and samples on request. NEWTON UPPER FALLS MASSACHUSETTS 
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Good Interior Settings 


Are Sales Clinchers 


By LESLIE V. BAROFSKY 
Carson Pirie Scott & Co., Chicago 


« 








Voltaire, whose pungent writings prob- 
ably did more than anything else to bring 
about the French revolution, had a pet slo- 
gan. Used at the end of each letter he wrote 
as a protest against the oppression of the 
people, the slogan meant, freely translated: 
“Stamp out the infamy!” 

It would do many a displayman a world 
of good were he to formulate his own 
favorite slogan, have it neatly lettered, and 
paste it up in a conspicuous spot in his 
office. And that expression should be: 
“Good Interior Settings Are Sales Clinch- 
ers!” 

So many displaymen are so engrossed with 
the problem of designing tasty window dis- 
plays that they relegate the interior displays 
to a position of minor importance. It is 
of course true that the windows are the first 
contact with the shopper and that many good 
or bad impressions of the merchandise are 
created by the nature of the displays used. 
But it should not be forgotten that once the 
shopper has reached the interior of the store 
her impressions are just as important, for it 
is there that sales have the best chance of 
being made or lost. 

Special interior treatments influence the 
reactions of a customer, whether she is con- 
scious of the fact or not. It requires only 
the most elementary knowledge of human 
nature to realize that pleasant and appeal- 
ing surroundings create a receptive attitude 
—and surely that is all that a store, in all 
fairness, could ask. But good interior set- 
tings do more than that: they dramatize the 
merchandise and enhance its appearance 
value. 

The three photographs are of some special 
settings worked out by the writer, now 
with Carson’s, for the Boston Store, Mil- 
waukee. The Hawaiian Shop was regarded 
as outstanding by representatives of leading 
beach wear manufacturers, buyers, and mer- 
chandising people from various parts of the 
country. The ultimate test—that of selling 
merchandise in goodly quantities—was met 
successfully. 

The 4-by-8-foot blowups used in the niches 
were in full color. All the merchandise bins 
were framed with wall board, painted a rose- 
purple color, very similar to the color of the 
banana flower. A series of bamboo frames 
applied to these bins aided in giving it a 
“native” touch. A natural grass awning was 
used over the niches, while the floor was of 
cork. The cove lighting on the side wall was 
in a yellow, sunshine effect. The figures in 
bathing suits and native costumes were spot- 
lighted from below. 

The men’s Palm Beach Shop had a color 
scheme of red and white, with special table 
covers made of canvas—white tops with red 
and white striped skirts. Comfortable deck 
chairs were placed at opportune spots, 
matching the general color scheme. 
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MILEO 


ANNOUNCES THE 
DEBUTANTE 


FIGURES 


Many new innovations. Dis- 
tinctively new. Sitting figures 
(in six models) with new faces 
and new personality to lend 
grace and charm to all modern 
display. 


CREATED ENTHUSIASM AT THE RECENT 
I. A. D. M. CONVENTION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


See them in our Show Rooms at New York—or write today for realistic 
photos before you buy any new figures. 


able. 


Prompt deliveries. 


Every MILEO MANNEQUIN is a quality mannequin by Mileo the 
One high standard of fine work- 


Maker. 
manship and NO MIDDLEMEN! 


P. Cc. MILEO 


Established 1900 


7 West 36th Street 
Near Fifth Ave. 


and 





New York, N. Y. 
WISCONSIN 7-7618 


WORLD'S FINEST 
MALE 


MANNEQUINS 


Correct masculine figures (in 
four models) combining dig- 
nity and power in all men’s 
clothing, apparel and sports 
displays. Distinctive—original 
—lifelike—a real he-man. 


Prices are extremely reason- 





Mileo has the only line of 
high-type mannequins .. . 
which do not look as if they 
belong to the same “family” 
as those of other stores on 
the street! 


No two mannequins have the 
same cast of features. 
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Modern Kitchen Bureau 
Announces Awards 

Winners in the Modern Kitchen Bureau’s 
electric range window display contest, with 
separate awards for each of the winning 
dealer, department store, and utility groups, 
have been announced by H. L. Martin, bur- 
eau manager. Contest judges were J. F. 
Shea, merchandise division manager, Retail 
Ledger; L. J. Engel, vice-president, Einson- 
Freeman Company, and David Frederick, 
editor, Tide—all of New York City. 

Utility group: first, $150, Puget Sound 
Power & Light Company, Lake City office, 
Seattle, Wash.; second, $100, Philadelphia 
Electric Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; third, 
$50, Birmingham Electric Company, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

Department store group: first, $150, H. L. 
Stiff Furniture Company, Salem, Ore.; sec- 
ond, $100, Richard A. Staines, Vandever Dry 
Goods Company, Tulsa, Okla.; third, $50, 
Wright Metzler Company, Uniontown, Pa. 

Dealer group: first, $150, Henry Levy 
Company, Santa Barbara, Calif.; second, 
$100, George E. Burkholder, Napoleon, Ohio; 
a $50, Childs & Anderson, Granite City, 
llinois. 


E. H. Leaker Joins 
Stix, Baer 

E. H. Leaker, for many years in charge 
of display for The Hub, Chicago, and since 
last January with W. L. Stensgaard & Asso- 
Ciates, Inc., of the same city, has joined 
Stix, Baer & Fuller Company, St. Louis, 
Mo. He replaces Karl Kneis, who an- 
nounced his resignation some time ago. 





"Display Animation, 1938," 
Is Released 

Reeder-Morton Publications, Ine. 151 
Fifth avenue, New York City, has just re- 
leased the firm’s latest book on motion dis- 
plays—“Display Animation, 1938.” Edited 
by I. L. Cochrane, the book is replete with 
examples of motion displays ranging from 
the simplest to elaborate, completely ani- 
mated exhibits. It is a text of much inter- 
est to any displayman and particularly so 
for those who operate display studios. In 
addition to many illustrations of displays, 
it also contains numerous descriptions and 
photographs showing the operation and func- 
tions of various types of display animators, 
as well as showing how many animations 
are done. A number of displays originally 
shown in DISPLAY WORLD are included. 





"Back To School" 
Display Contest 

Rosenau Brothers, Inc., New York City, is 
to sponsor a national window display contest 
from July 25 to September 10, featuring 
Shirley Temple and Deanna Durbin “Back 
to School” garments. First prize is $50 each 
for the displayman and buyer; second prize 
is $25 each, with five additional sets of prizes 
of $10 each. Three dollars will be paid for 
each display photograph entered, but the 
pictures must be made by a_ professional 
photographer. 

Judges of the contest are: Samuel Blum, 
Bloomingdale’s; Tom Hanlon, McCreery’s, 
and Emil Nelson, Stern Brothers—all of 
New York City. 


J. T. Jackson Wins 
Darling Award 

J. T. Jackson, Erlanger Dry Goods Com- 
pany, Canton, Ohio, has been announced as 
the winner of a registration prize of $50 
offered by the L. A. Darling Company, 
Bronson, Mich., at the recent International 
Association of Display Men convention at 
Washington. Second, third, and fourth 
prizes were $25, $15, and $10, going to E. W. 
Turner, Zachry’s, Atlanta, Ga.; Armand 
Raining, Boyd’s, St. Louis, Mo., and Francis 
H. Boyd, Coyle & Richardson, Inc., Charles- 
ton, W. Va., respectively. 





Cincinnati Displaymen 
To Have Contest 

The Greater Cincinnati Display Club has 
been called on by the Cincinnati Symphony 
Association to assist in a campaign designed 
to increase interest in the music society’s 
activities. As part of the program a city- 
wide window display contest will be held 
September 22-27, with trophies going to the 
winners. At the same time a poster con- 
test will be held, this being open to any 
commercial artist. 





Arthur G. Cawley Joins 
Thompson's, Rochester 

Formerly with The Addis Company, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., and David’s, Buffalo, Arthur G. 
Cawley has joined the J. E. Thompson 
Company, Rochester, N. Y., as advertising 
and display manager. He succeeds Walter 
Cook, who resigned from Thompson’s sev- 
eral months ago. 
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invites you 


to visit their handsome 


Cyrille Steiner Studios. 





JAS. B. WILLIAMS, inc. 


NEW AIR CONDITIONED 
SHOWROOMS and view a procession 
of New Ideas for DISPLAYS 


that will sell the whole store. 
New mannequins by Cora Scovil. 


New glass and metal fixtures by 


AS. b. W ILLIAMS , ine. 


498 SEVENTH AVE., NEW YORK 























"Shamrock" For Eire's 
Fair Building 

Eire’s time-honored shamrock provides the 
inspiration for the airy and graceful pavilion 
which the Irish Free State will erect at the 
New York World’s Fair of 1939. Viewed 
from above, the pavilion adheres strictly to 
the outliné of Ejire’s national emblem. The 
main entrance is placed at the end of the 
curving stem, which encloses a hall 80 feet 
long, and three rounded bays at the other 
end form the three leaves of the little plant 
that is famed in song and story. 

Glass will be used for more than half 
of the entire wall space of the structure, 
giving an unusual impression of lightness. 
Rising to the height of the two full stories, 
and extending along the facade some 80 feet, 
then curving round two of the bays, the total 
length of the transparent wall will be nearly 
250 feet, one of the finest examples at the 
fair of the modern usage of glass. The re- 
mainder of the building will be stucco. 

Visitors as they walk toward the portals 
and after entering will be confronted with a 
gigantic mural decoration, 80 feet in length 
and 35 feet in height. Photomontage, vivid 
colors and relief in glass and metal will be 
used in a variety of combinations to depict 
historic scenes in Ireland and various phases 
of life there today. The entire display will 
be floodlighted at night from invisible lamps 
in the ceiling. 

The long hall will lead to exhibit spaces 
in the three bays and a spiral staircase will 
mount about a central well to the second 
floor where more exhibit space will be lo- 
cated in the bays and a wide balcony will 
overlook the murals. The staircase will be 
of delicately wrought iron and the sensa 
tion of lightness will be carried out by a 
slender column of glass rising from the main 
floor to the ceiling through the central well, 
down which water will softly cascade, com- 
pletely concealing the column. 

A sculptured group 18 feet tall will be 
placed in the end wall of the structure. 


Sales Promotion Division 
Headed By Wells 


Alan A. Wells has been appointed man- 
ager of the sales promotion division of the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association. 
Wells, who resigns as retail account execu- 
tive at the Peck Advertising Agency to ac- 
cept the new post, was previously sales man- 
ager of the Kresge Department Store, New- 
ark; publicity director, Gimbel Brothers, 
Philadelphia, and advertising manager, R. H. 
Macy & Co., Inc., New York City. He fills 
the post left vacant by Thomas Robb, re- 
signed. 


New York School Holds 
Display Symposium 

A symposium on display was presented the 
evening of June 20 before students of the 
New York School of Display, New York 
City. The speakers were W. Davidson, 
Pennsylvania Drug Company; Miss Doro- 
thea C. Brennan, educational department, 
Lithographers National Association, and 
Jerome Walker, Namm’s Store, Brooklyn. 
Davidson spoke on “Chain Store Display,” 
Miss Brennan on “Mass Production Dis- 
plays,” and Walker on “Store Display.” 








Walter Vogel Wins 
Tennis Contest 

Walter Vogel, RS. Elliott Arms Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo., has been awarded 
first prize in the National Tennis Week win- 
dow display contest sponsored by The Sport- 
ing Goods Dealer, St. Louis. This marks 
the second straight national window display 
contest in which Vogel has finished at the 
top, he having previously placed third in the 
Dealer’s 1938 Fishermen's Week Contest. 

Tommy Bronson’s Tennis Shop, Memphis, 
Tenn., the 1936 Tennis Week first prize win- 
ner, recovered its winning form in the recent 
contest to finish a close second to Vogel. 
As in the 1936 contest, Louis E. Summerton 
again created the winning display. 
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The following finished in runner-up posi- 
tions: A. F. Carisco, Alex Grant’s Sons, 
Syracuse, N. Y.; Covington Sport, Asheville, 
N. C.; Murray and Clark, A. G. Spalding & 
Bros., San Diego, Calif.; Herman Walker, 
A. G. Spalding & Bros., Spokane, Wash., 
and Arthur Longtin, Northwestern Co-Op, 
Inc., Evanston, II. 


School To Award 
Scholarships 

Miss Grace Weaver, director, has an- 
nounced that the Academy of Display, New 
York City, will soon award two scholarships 
entitling the recipients to the complete 
course in window display taught by the 
school. The competition is open to both 
men and women of all ages. 

Applicants will be required to write a 
brief description of an interesting window 
display they have seen, either current or 
recent, and a fifty word essay on “Why [ 
am Interested in Window Display as a 
Career.” All entries will be judged pri- 
marily on merit and the enthusiasm and 
possibilities evidenced. 

Application blanks may be called for in 
person at the Academy of Display, 8 East 
4lst street, New York City, by all those re- 
siding in metropolitan New York City and 
its environs. Those living outside the city 
limits may procure blanks by writing. 





Howard Kratz Resigns 
From Wanamaker's 

After forty-five years’ service with John 
Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia, Pa., Howard 
Kratz has resigned as display director of the 
store. John C. Nichols succeeds him. Wal- 
ter Ruth, associated with Kratz since 1897, 
and who had charge of the men’s store win- 
dows, has also resigned. 


Two New York Chains Install 
Movable Poster Units 


A novel display advertising medium which 
offers interesting possibilities to advertisers 
was introduced into the United Cigar Stores 
and Whelan Drug Stores in the metropolitan 
area of New York City early in July. 

The new medium—the “SELvertiser’”—is a 
moving multiple poster machine. Combining 
both action and color, each machine has a 
capacity of thirty-three posters. 


New Zealand Contest 
Draws Many Entries 

The first motion display contest ever held 
in Wellington, N. Z., attracted a great many 
entries, according to C. H. Andrews, head of 
the display firm of the same name. First 
and second prizes in the department store 
group were won by B. Joyes, James Smith, 
Ltd., with V. Jacobs, MacDuff’s, Ltd., Cuba 
street, carrying off first honors in the chain 
store division, followed by Miss F. Roberts, 
MacDuff’s, Ltd.. Manners street, and Miss 
L. Dennette, J. R. McKenzie, Ltd. 





Furniture Displays 
"Held Over" 


Last-minute make-up requirements made 
necessary the elimination of an especially 
excellent group of furniture displays by J. 
R. Stewart, Barker Brothers, Los Angeles. 
Calif.. shown in the table of contents as 
scheduled for this page. They will appear, 
however, in the August issue. 
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Upson Brings Out New 
"Easy-Curve'"’ Board 

A new versatile board has just been an- 
nounced by The Upson Company, Lockport, 
N. Y. Bearing the trade name “Easy- 
Curve,” this new product is a light, flexible 
board which, it is claimed, can be rolled 
with the grain to a diameter as small as 
6 inches, or curved against the grain if 
necessary. 

It is thus capable of being adapted to 
almost any display requirement for a 
curved surface. Panels are 4 feet wide by 
10 feet long, permitting wide latitude in 
column height. 





Rasmussen Joins 
Corr, Dolan 

Don Rasmussen has returned to Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., after a six-years’ absence, as dis- 
play manager for Carr, Dolan & Hahn, Inc. 
He was formerly with W. L. Stensgaard & 
Associates, Inc., Chicago, and with two na- 
tional chain department stores. He also 
spent several years in Hollywood where he 
was associated with Paramount-Publix and 
Fox-West Coast theatres as displayman. 





University Grants License 
To Broadway School 

The Broadway School of Display Arts, 119 
West 57th street, New York City, has re- 
ceived a license from the education depart- 
ment of the University of the State of New 
York to teach window display, showcard 
writing, and advertising art. 





Freifold And Bender 


Open New Firm 

Crescent Art Display Company recently 
opened headquarters at 118 Duane street, 
New York City, where the firm has installed 
ten large built-in windows to demonstrate 
backgrounds, background materials, and ac- 
cessories. Jack Freifold and Robert Bender, 
as heads of the firm, are assisted by a staff 
of artists and artisans. 





Allen Kagey Back 
With Mandel's 


Allen Kagey has rejoined Mandel Broth- 
ers, Chicago, as first assistant to Miss Con- 
stance Christen, display manager. Kagey 
for the past several years was with the 
Crystal Fixture Company, Chicago, and 
prior to that time was display manager for 
Mandel’s for many years. 





Celluloid Corporation 
Changes Headquarters 

To provide improved facilities for New 
England customers, the headquarters of the 
Celluloid Corporation were transferred from 
Worcester to the Foster building, Leomin- 
ster, Mass., on July 1. 





Hansen Issues 
New Folder 

A new folder has just been issued by the 
A. L. Hansen Manufacturing Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill., illustrating and describing the 
firm’s various models of tackers and staplers. 
A copy will be sent on request. 
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Better Way 
fo Tack Up 


ADVE t 7 ‘ § N as Kling-Tite Automatic 
One-Hand Tacker 


ISPLAYMAN! Make your windows more attractive—more effective. 
Get them into selling action hours earlier! Use the Kling-Tite 
Automatic One-Hand Tacker—the modern way to install displays, tack 
posters, placards, etc. Operates fast as you grip. Self-contained, 
ready for instant, constant use. Ask for Folder 









A.L.LHANSEN MFG.CO. 


VEZ 5041Ravenswood Ave. CHICAGO. ILL. 
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profits into the pockets of Display Experts. 


with you heartily. 


me =6Write today for illustrated brochure. 
™er. business stationery, please— 


425 South Wabash Avenue 


THE ONE-HAND 
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Photomurals put punch into exhibits at Trade Shows, 
Industrial Conventions, World's Fairs, and more 


They will fortify your technique. Investigate! K. & F. 
have the most complete equipment for the produc- 
tion of photomurals in America, and will collaborate 


Address, on 
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Title Registerei U. S. Patent Off:ce 


Combined with 
MERCHANTS RECORD AND SHOW WINDOW 


Issued on the Fifteenth of Every Month by 
THE DISPLAY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


H. C. MENEFEE, President. 
NATHAN SILVERBLATT, Secretary. 
R. C. KASH, Editor. 


OUR PLATFORM 


1. The Development of Window Display Adver- 
tising. 

2. More Display Cooperation by Manufacturer 
and Merchant. 

3. Advancement of the Display Service Business. 

4. Practical Service to the Display Profession 
and Industry. 

5. Appreciation of Display's Power in Merchan- 











dising. 

6. Absotute Independence of Our Editorial 
Columns. 
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The Survival Of The |. A. D. M. 
Is Display's Big Problem 

In Chicago several years ago an emer- 
gency meeting of display factors restored to 
life the International Association of Display 
Men, which, after some thirty-six years, ap- 
peared on the verge of a natural death. Since 
that meeting enough time has elapsed to 
permit a fair comment on the present status 
of the organization and to make possible a 
prediction as to its probable future. It 
seems an especially appropriate time to do 
this, since the 1938 convention has just 
ended. It seems a propitious time, too, for 
DISPLAY WORLD to make clear its posi- 
tion in regard to the association. 

DISPLAY WORLD has always been in 
favor of a strong national organization—one 
that actually has service to offer its members, 
is managed competently, efficiently, and eco- 
nomically, and really represents the field. 
DISPLAY WORLD will always do every- 
thing possible to assist such an association, 
for there is a definite need for it. In the 
past. this publication has given the I. A. 
D. M. every possible support; it will con- 
tinue to do so wherever and whenever it 
conscientiously can. But DISPLAY WORLD 
believes, with others in the field, that it is 
high time to remove the “sugar coating” that 
has glossed over the I. A. D. M. and the 
organization’s activities. DISPLAY WORLD 
is not attempting to tear down; rather it 
feels that by getting down to basic facts and 
by eliminating some of the erroneous ideas 
concerning the association that a solid foun- 
dation can be reached on which a bigger 
and better national body can be built. 

As the I. A. D. M. stands at present it 
is little more than a permanent, year-’round 
headquarters for the armual convention, with 
approximately nine-tenths of its total rev- 
enue coming from the manufacturers and 
distributors of display materials and equip- 
ment who exhibit at the yearly trade show 
and/or who are associate members at $25 


DISPLAY WORLD 


each per year. The income from regular 
memberships, regrettably, would not pay the 
expenses of the St. Louis headquarters for 
more than a very short time out of the 
twelve months. (In this connection it should 
be mentioned that an uncontested treasurer's 
report at the Washington convention brought 
out that only some 255 membership cards 
had been issued in the preceding ten-month 
period.) 

Exhibit rates have now reached a point 
where a definite reaction has set in among 
the exhibitors, since they feel that the cost 
of showing their wares at the yearly con- 
vention is considerably out of line with the 
number of displaymen who actually attend 
the annual event, especially the one just 
ended. There is even talk of abandoning 
the I. A. D. M. in favor of a manufacturers’ 
and distributors’ association which would 
promote its own display convention; while 
this idea has not reached serious proportions 
as yet, it serves as an indication of the 
feeling in the field. 

Certainly it seems, in view of the fact that 
without their support the national organiza- 
tion can not survive, that the exhibitors and 
potential exhibitors are entitled to more 
direct participation in determining when 
and where the convention will be held each 
year, as well as assisting in establishing a 
fair price for exhibit space. It may be 
safely assumed that these firms have no 
desire to have a part in all the affairs of 
the association but only wish, and rightly, 
a voice in something which concerns them 
so vitally. 

It is a sad fact that the national organi- 
zation has steadily lost prestige among dis- 
playmen during the past several years, as 
reflected by the decreased membership — 
which would also seem to justify the state- 
ment that something must be done to bring 
new members into the I. A. D. M. and to 
hold those who now belong. At the Wash- 
ington convention it was brought out that 
members who allow their memberships to 
lapse receive little if any efforts or induce- 
ments on the part of the national office to 
renew—some reporting that not even one 
letter was received to call their attention 
to the expiration of their membership. 

At the 1938 convention allegedly un- 
necessary expenditures by the national office 
came in for criticism, as well as the pay- 
ment of a 5 per cent commission above his 
salary to the executive secretary for all con- 
vention space sold. It would seem advisable 
that every possible economy be made in 
order that the association will have funds 
available to promote the cause of display, 
decrease the burden thrown on the exhibit- 
ors, and to render a real service to the 
field—which, if soundly done, could mean 
greatly increased membership and a really 
strong I. A. D. M. The association head- 
quarters should be a business office and 
conducted as such, with definite objectives 
and a sound, workable plan to attain a set 
goal. Such a program must be followed if 
the association is to survive. 





"No Pessimists 
Need Apply" 

The business recession has a good many 
displaymen worried, in common with others 
interested in the sale of merchandise. While 
there are enough reasons for a feeling of 
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unease, still there are a corresponding num- 
ber of reasons to indicate that improvement 
can be expected soon and that an orgy of 
gloom is not indicated or at all advisable. 
As a matter of fact, a pessimistic viewpoint 
on the part of those connected with merchan- 
dising can and does delay recovery just that 
much longer. 

While recognizing that times are not of 
the best, and without wishful thinking, many 
are taking the sensible attitude that there js 
no use in spreading dismal forecasts of a 
deplorable future. 


The president of one of South Bend’s 








OUR SINCERE THANKS 

So many congratulatory letters have 
been received by DISPLAY WORLD 
since its amalgamation with Merchants 
Record and Show Window that it is 
virtually impossible to acknowledge 
each of them individually. Accordingly 
we take this method of expressing our 
sincere thanks to those who wrote us 
to express their best wishes for the 
success of the combined publications. 
Your sentiments are indeed appreci- 
ated. 

It should be explained at this time 
that those who in the past have re- 
ceived Merchants Record and Show 
Window only will now receive DIS- 
PLAY WORLD for the unexpired 
portion of their subscription to Mer- 
chants Record and Show Window. 
Those who have been receiving both 
papers will have their subscription to 
DISPLAY WORLD extended accord- 
ingly. 








largest department stores recently told the 
writer: “When a salesman calls on us and 
begins ‘singing the blues’ about hard times 
and recession, we tell him to pack up his 
samples and come back when he is in a 
more cheerful frame of mind—we don’t want 
to do business with a man who is adding 
his bit to the length of the recession by 
spreading pessimism.” 

On the same subject of distressful think- 
ing, David E. Moeser, general manager and 
treasurer, Conrad & Co., Inc., Boston, and 
past president of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association, in a recent radio address 
on “Retailing and Recovery” said of pessi- 
mistic influences: “The fact is that these 
influences have produced throughout the 
country an unfavorable mass psychology that 
is today the greatest bar to our speedy 
emergence from the woods. This state of 
mind was very well illustrated only yester- 
day in our store when I happened to be 
riding on an elevator with a salesman for a 
display equipment concern with whom we do 
a regular business. I asked him if he had 
some attractive new things out in his line 
and he turned rather sorrowful eyes on me 
and said: ‘Yes, but what’s the use? No- 
body will look at them.’ I don’t know 


whether he sold us anything yesterday, but 
I do know that he would not have heen 
likely to in his frame of mind unless we it- 
sisted on buying. 

“Of course we have problems—but surely 
a bad case of jitters is no state of mind in 
which to approach their solution.” 
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GENUINE 
RUBBERLITE 


DISPLAYS 


REAL BABY 
APPEAL 


IN THESE LIFE-LIKE 
FULL-SIZED FORMS 






Cast in genuine unbreakable 
Rubberlite, these babies really 
promote the sale of infants’ 
wear, through their subtle ap- 
peal to motherhood. 


These babies are beautifully 
finished in soft flesh tones. They 
are provided with separable, 
movable arms (also of unbreak- 
able Rubberlite), and are easily 
and safely handled. 


Price $15.00 Each 
Set of five $67.50 


Consult your jobber or write 


RUBBER PRODUCTS, INC. 


529-31 JEFFERSON ST. CHICAGO 











BIG SUCCESS 


at Washington I. A. D. M. Convention 
Displaymen Proved Every Claim by Actual Test 


The most modern and efficient tacker on the market! Swift, accurate, 
easy to use—the amazing new Takwik Tacker is especially made to get into 
ordinarily inaccessible places—and precision-built for a lifetime of steady, 
hard service. 





The perfect answer to every tacking problem—TAKWIK saves time 

. Money .. . extra work. Ideal for quicker, neater display work— 
backgrounds, panels, affixing merchandise to cards, carding, etc. Does 
away with hammer and tacks. Speeds up every job! 


Unlike many ordinary tackers, TAKWIK allows tacking FLUSH with 
the edge of the board, as well as in dozens of other hard-to-reach places. 
Tacks are easily removed and leave no unsightly marks. 
. Geared action. 


PRICE OF NEW LIGHTWEIGHT TAKWIK 
; ES 54 orl Xs eae wie des Sie ae O 
- Self-feeding. 6 








SPECIAL FEATURES 


. Compact; weighs only 11% lbs. 

. Precision-built. 

- Unbreakable: solid steel construc- 
tion. 

- Tool steel parts assures accuracy. 


Qn = 


NO > 


. Automatic stroke control prevents Takwik i or ae precision- ns Bevel 


clogging. Pointed. Packed 5000 to box. Per Box $1.50 


. Easy to load. Cc ONS OLID ATED ST APLE Cx. Inc. 


. Easy finger action; short stroke. 
301 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 


. Built to get into narrow spaces; 
tacks flush to edge. 
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Whiskey Houses’ Campaigns 


Star Colorful Displays 








Among current trends in the display field 
it is especially noticeable that many of the 
whiskey houses are investing their display 
material with much color and richness—or 
as expressed recently by Julius Sack, sales 
promotion manager, Schenley Products Cor- 
poration, they are “trading up at the point- 
of-sale.” Besides being utilitarian, such 
displays build prestige for the advertiser 
through their downright beauty. 

In this connection, particular mention 
should be given the laminated bar plaque 
recently brought out by Schenley to assist 





in the promotion of Bonded Belmont, which 
was officially introduced to the public at a 
colorful coming-out party staged at the 
Belmont distillery in Louisville at the time 
of the Kentucky Derby. The plaque, or 
counter sign, is done in nine soft colors and 
gold. Made by a new process developed by 
Du Pont, this really beautiful piece is de- 
signed to win favor in the most exclusive 
bars and clubs. Its success is demonstrated 
by the many requests received for the plaque 
immediately after its introduction. 

It depicts a silhouette of a thoroughbred 


THE MAN WHO CARES SAYS 
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race horse and jockey, symbolical of the 
Kentucky tradition. In the immediate fore- 
ground is a realistic mint julep, backed by a 
couple of rare old volumes. In the fore- 
ground is an old-fashioned cocktail. Domi- 
nating the whole is the artistic Bonded Bel- 
mont fifth, cork out and ready to pour. 


Even more important and effective from 
the point of view of wider selling appeal is 
the new Belmont window, seen in the first 
illustration. The center piece is a diamond 
shadowbox with a glass front against a rich 
black background. Attention is drawn by 
a two-way flasher. The legend is: “The 
Jewel of Great Whiskies.” 


Still more lavish use of color is to be 
found in the new Carstairs window display, 





incorporating a framed portrait of Thomas 
Carstairs in a separate plane so that it is 
easily removable. The reproduction of Rem- 
brandt Peal’s famous work is done in twelve 
colors. It hangs above a faithful reproduc- 
tion of a mantel dating back to Revolution- 
ary times. The authenticity of all historic 
parts of the display was checked with the 
American Wing of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. 

Two side pieces of the display carry pic- 
tures of historic American characters 
sketched by Dean Cornwell. On the left is a 
portrait of George Washington at Valley 
Forge, and on the right is a portrait of 
Oliver Hazard Perry at the battle of Lake 
Erie. 


Ralston H. Coffin, advertising and sales 
promotion manager for Carstairs Brothers 
Distilling Company, Inc., characterizes the 
display as the keynote for all Carstairs pro- 
motions: “dignified selling in good taste.” 
The display has been made in three principal! 
forms—as described above, another with a 
deluxe velvet background, and a third con- 
sisting of one of the smaller side pieces with 
a portrait of Thomas Carstairs on it. 
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Exhibitors Present Petition 
To National Group 


Practically all exhibitors at the forty-first 
convention of the International Association 
of Display Men, held June 26-30 in Washing- 
ton, D. C., joined in presenting a petition 
to the national organization, asking for more 
voice in the selection of a time and place 
for the next convention as well as in the 
pricing of exhibit space. The petition fol- 
lows: 

“To the officers and directors of the In- 
ternational Association of Display Men: 
We, the undersigned manufacturers and dis- 
tributors of display products, do hereby af- 
firm our policy of cooperation with the 
International Association of Display Men, 
but desire to pledge ourselves to the follow- 
ing program: 

“1. A voice in the decision as to time and 
place of the next convention. 

“2. Participation in the pricing of exhibit 
space and other conditions affecting the serv- 
icing of such space. 

“3. Improvement in the business manage- 
ment and membership promotion of the I. A. 
D. M. so that adequate convention attend- 
ance may be assured.” 

The petition was signed by the following: 
R. W. Adler, secretary, James B. Williams, 
Inc., New York City; A. J. Donahue, Stroock 
Display Company, New York City; A. G. 
Anderson, Dennison Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Framingham, Mass.; Max Mayer, 
vice-president, Profita Mannequins, Inc., 
Dallas, Texas; A. Wertheimer, Besbee 
Products Company, Trenton, N. J.; Select 
Art Flower Company, Inc., New York City; 
P. C. Mileo, Mileo Mannequins, New York 
City; R. M. Sheeline, president, Nonpareil 
Company, New York City. 

Harry Prochaska, president, Nalco, Inc., 
New York City; F. A. Rosebrook, Mcdern 
Art Studios, Chicago; Al T. Halverson, Bert 
A. Landers, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif.; Fred 
Landon, Bois Smith Studios, New York City; 
Bernard Lipman, Trenton Potteries Com- 
pany, Trenton, N. J.; S. Matzner, Lloyd 


Display Equipment Company; H. Schaffer, 
Ankerum Manufacturing Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Dazian’s, Inc., New York City; A. 
E. Segall, Segall & Sons, New York City; 
D. H. Rous, Excelsior Paper Specialties 
Company, Inc., New York City; A. Abrams, 
The Adler-Jones Company, Chicago; L. E. 
Jones, The Martin Brothers Electric Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio; W. Gill, Universal 
Novelty Company, New York City; John 
Wilson, Coy-Disbrow, Inc., New York City; 
R. Andre, Acme Reditrim Company, New 
York City; E. W. Pitt, Sherman Paper 
Products Company, Newton Upper Falls, 
Mass.; G. N. Tutton, Shoe Form Company, 
Inc., Auburn, N. Y. 

R. E. MacKenzie, president, Old King 
Cole, Inc., Canton, Ohio; C. S. Johnson, Los 
Angeles; W. M. Zeppen-Field Studios, 
Hollywood, Calif.; I. K. Stevenson, Steven- 
son & Twyman, Chicago; R. C. Quinsell, 
treasurer, T. C. Palmenberg, Inc., New York 
City; B. Kaplan, Dis-Play-Well, Inc., New 
York City; Ned Silvestri, Silvestri Art 
Manufacturing Company, Chicago; L. R. 
Schroeder, American Tissue Mills, Holyoke, 
Mass.; R. Behrisch, Decorative Plant Com- 
pany, New York City; Felix Masso, New 
York City; Earl W. Gasthoff, Danville, IIl.; 
F. W. Oltmann’s, Omaha, Neb.; Nat Siegel, 
New York City; M. H. Barrett, New York 
City; David Stromberg, Mutual Sales & 
Manufacturing Company, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Don Miller, Window Advertising, Inc., New 
York City. 

C. I. Tager, Consolidated Staple Company, 
Inc., New York City; M. Orbach, Irving 
Berlin & Co., New York City; S. Rosenthal, 
W. E. R. Ribbon Corporation, New York 
City; Peter Schott, Jr., Korrect-Way Prod- 
ucts, St. Louis, Mo.; William A. Moritz, 
Reyburn Manufacturing Company, Phila- 
delphia; L. E. Keeler, The Upson Company, 
Lockport, N. Y.; Arthur Maharam, Ma- 
haram Fabric Corporation, New York City; 
H. C. Stern, James A. Cole Company, New 
York City. 





"Outstanding Displaymen" 
Receive Awards 

Awards for the “Ten Display Leaders of 
1937-38” have been announced by the Inter- 
national Association of Display Men at the 
close of the association’s “Display Achieve- 
ment contest” in which all displaymen were 
eligible to compete. The displays were 
judged on three points, greatest emphasis 
being placed on results attained by the dis- 
plays submitted. Originality and copy were 
also considered in making the awards. 

Certificates of award were sent to Dana 
O’Clare, Lord & Taylor, New York City; 
Ray Martin, Consolidated Edison Company, 
New York City; J. W. Campbell, Carson 
Pirie Scott & Co., Chicago, Ill.; Richard 
Staines, Vandever Dry Goods Company, 
Tulsa, Okla.; Ray Parks, Leavitt Stores, 
Inc., Manchester, N. H.; Karl Kneis, Stix, 
Baer & Fuller, St. Louis, Mo.; Joseph Apol- 
insky, Loveman, Joseph & Loeb, Birming- 
ham, Ala.; A. J. Roeder, The William H. 





Block Company, Indianapolis, Ind.; Joseph 
H. Marshali, George H. Wright Company, 
Huntington, W. Va., and Everett W. Quin- 
trell, Elder & Johnston Company, Dayton, 


Ohio. 


New Catalogues Issued 
By Darling 

The L. A. Darling Company, Bronson, 
Mich., has just released two new distinctive 
catalogues covering the firm’s fixture line. 
One is devoted to fixtures for shoe and 
hosiery display, while the other covers the 
full range of modern displayers. Copies are 
available from the company on request. 





Arno Zeinemann 
Opens Business 

Arno Zeinemann has established his own 
business in Sheboygan, Wis., after two dec- 
ades spent as display manager for various 
stores of that city. The new firm is known 
as Zeinemann’s Display Service & Sign Shop. 





The Preferred Decoration 


jor FALL and 
CHRISTMAS 
DISPLAYS 


Plan to use nature’s most seasonal 
decorations for your window and in- 
terior displays. Ideal for Fall and 
Holiday decorating schemes. You get 
lots of atmosphere at very low cost. 
We have specialized in the needs of 
the display field for many years. 


SOUTHERN SMILAX 


$4.50 per case 


LONG NEEDLE PINES 


$2.00 per doz. 
LAUREL ROPING 
10c per yd. 
Place your order NOW! 


Caldwell The Woodsman Co. 


EVERGREEN, ALA. 











WOOD BACK 
HAND 


MIRRORS 





Preferred because of 


BEAUTY, STRENGTH 
DURABILITY 


Write for Illustrated Folder 
and Samples 


A. 8. PAYNE, INC. 


NORTH BENNINGTON, VT. 








Sole Manufacturers in the United States 
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The greatest 
attention compeller 


in DISPLAYS is 


MOTION: 


Size, color, beauty, shape—all focus 
attention but none have the com- 
pelling power of motion. Before 
the kaleidoscopic background of 
the modern merchandise window or 
merchandise shelf one thing stands 
out, the animated display and all 
eyes center there. If you want your 
sales displays seen, if you want 
your message put across to project 
your “specials” into passers’ minds 
—give your displays action. And, 
if you want dependable trouble- 
free, long lived, low cost animation 
(any motion, any speed), power 
them with SPEEDWAY Flea Power 
Motors and Mechanisms, or build 
them on SPEEDWAY Turntables. 
These dependable 110v_ back- 








geared units comprise a complete 
line that meets every display con- 


dition. 


WRITE FOR 
CATALOG 


Speed Way Mig., Co. 


1839 South 
52nd Ave., 
or -. 
U. 











@DIE CUT @THREE DIMENSIONAL 


FALL MEN’S WEAR UNIT 
No. 1238-SIZE 60 IN. HIGH, 8 FT. WIDE 
—Five Colors— 


Acclaimed by Display Experts as the sea- 
son’s swankiest background treatment for 
fall displays of men’s wear. 


€ 
The Reyburn Manufacturing Co., Inc. 


DISPLAY DIVISION 
SHOW ROOMS AND WAREHOUSES 
106 7th Ave., N. Y. 1100 S. Wabash, Chicago 
Allegheny Ave. at 32nd St., Philadelphia 








You spend good 
money for adver- 


ARDBOARD 
tising cutouts or 
“ counter merchan- 
"2? EASELS dise displavs. It 
is economy to use the Stand Pat Easel. with 
special lock feature which insures it against fall- 
ing down and relieves the strain the ordinary 


easel encounters. The Stand Pat Easel will out- 
live your display card. Write tor sampies today. 





Stand Pat Easel Corp., 66-72 Canal St., Lyons, N.Y. 
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This month, with the sound of firecrackers 
still hammering in our ears from the July 
4th enthusiasm of young Americans in our 
neighborhood, this writer settled down to 
spend a peaceful month only to have the 
biggest surprise of display fireworks land 
in his lap in the, form of an announcement— 
a simple note telling us of an old friend 
called Merchants Record and Show Window 
joining the big monthly show called DIS- 
PLAY WORLD. The combined shows, now 
under one roof, will give to the display field 
a monthly digest every displayman will look 
forward to receiving as a valuable asset 
to advancement in the profession known to 
be wide open with opportunity. The achieve- 
ments, the successes, the lives of displaymen 
are recorded here, so to our new readers 
this month I welcome you to DISPLAY 
WORLD, and may your record of achieve- 
ment help inspire others to success. In the 
words of George Eliot: “What do we live 
for if it is not to make life less difficult for 
each other?” 





The curtain at the end of the last act of 
the forty-first annual I. A. D. M. convention 
has dropped heavily to the floor. The actors 
and actresses have taken their final bow. 
Watching a convention being packed away 
into cases of all sizes and shapes, one won- 
ders if exhibitors after all aren’t more loyal 
to the I. A. D. M. by showing at a convention 
than the displaymen who attend the con- 
vention. The manufacturer makes a real in- 
vestment to present his merchandise attrac- 
tively, pays far in advance for space, and 
takes all the chances on attendance of dis- 
playmen to make a fair return on his in- 
vestment. The displayman, on the other 
hand, comes to the convention, pays his dol- 
lar and sees all. During the week of the 
convention he is interested, but the other 
fifty-one weeks he cares not how or why the 
I. A. D. M. exists. The I. A. D. M. could 
not exist without the loyal support of the 
exhibitors at conventions and it’s high time 
the fee for seeing a convention be in keeping 
with the investment of the manufacturers so 
that they will not have to carry the burden 
of the association year after year. The fee 
for a convention should be a displayman’s 
dues for the year—every man that steps into 
the convention hall a member. And every 
man a paid-up member, which would enable 
the association to give the manufacturer 
more space at less cost. The displayman 
who would refuse to pay his dues to see 
such a show would be no loss. 





A Newsreel Tour—Shirley Temple’s smile 
will be remembered longer than anything 
else by all those who saw her come stepping 
out of the Mavflower elevators. . . . Guy 
Malloy, the great display director of Neiman- 
Marcus. Dallas, watching the dancers bend 
themselves into more shapes than the Gren- 
eker flexible waist mannequins at the Sunday 
night party. . . . Ray Parks endorsing the 
trailer life he and his New Hampshire 


buddies were enjoying with the symbol of 
transportation of the north country within 
reach of his hand—a life-size husky made 
of plaster... . The Elsa Profita display of 
giant calla lilies would have done justice to 
any corner window in the world on Easter 
day. ... The candid camera shots taken of 
many photographs in the photo contest 
makes a man with a notebook seem out of 
date. . . . Clever dogs made of metal and 
rope at Adler-Jones attracted more attention 
than a dog show. ... Displaymen must be 
dog-lovers. . . . Speaking of dogs reminds 
me that a dog’s bite is worse than his bark, 
but in the Gasthoff exhibit the bark was 
what hit many a displayman looking for 
something smart for fall. ... The charm of 
Mrs. Jack Chord. . . . The happiness that 
glows from the face of Mrs. Frank White- 
lam. ... That great shoe displayer husband 
of hers never grows a day older. . . . The 
rain-soaked bathing party held at Mt. Ver- 
non was a sight to see as it swept into the 
Mayflower lobby. . . . Even the wives who 
came to guard their husbands from getting 
soaked at Washington couldn’t prevent it 
on Monday afternoon. ... They got soaked 
also, and did some dresses ever shrink! ... 
The giant glass displayers of drinks and 
sundaes at the Universal Novelty Products 
exhibit stopped even those that had enough. 
. Al Parke’s stunt on Wednesday deserves 

a gold medal. . .. For seeing the humor 
behind the scenes of display no one in the 
business can touch Al, of Old King Cole. 
A few displaymen actually wanted to 

bus the gadget Al used to do his act.... 
And one fellow thought Al should have had 
a Cutawl on his work belt. . . . The bells at 
the Bliss booth made me think every day 
was Sunday. . . . Karl Kneis winning the 
prize again this year with deep windows 
may make some of us go deeper. . . . Lester 
Gaba’s act with the real model and his fa- 
mous “Cynthia” dressed exactly alike made 
some fellows think their last drink had been 
one too many. . Gaba is on his way to 
Hollywood to put “Cynthia” in the movies— 
flash!—a display mannequin heads for star- 
dom. .. . Zeppen-field brings Hollywood to 
the convention. . . . Ginger Rogers no less 
. surrounded by a bevy of beauties, over 
forty in all, full of glamour from head to 
foot. . . . The Petty hosiery legs at Stens- 
gaard’s miniature world’s fair presentation 
drew crowds of enthusiastic admirers... . 
If I were Petty I would start a hosiery mill. 





New Lightweight Tacker 
Is Introduced 

A new lightweight tacker has recently 
been introduced to the display field by Con- 
solidated Staple Company, Inc., now located 
in enlarged headquarters at 301 Broadway, 
New York City. Many advantages are 
claimed for “Takwik,” as the tacker is called. 
among them being its compactness, weight— 
14% pounds —tool-steel construction, auto- 
matic stroke control that prevents clogging. 
and its ability to tack in ordinarily inacces- 
sible spots. 
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Questions and Answers 


Question: Kindly state the best method of 
preparing new wall board backgrounds for 
the application of water color paint—B., 
Chicago. 

Answer: Use any brand of imitation shel- 
lac, thinning down with alcohol in the pro- 
portion of half shellac, half alcohol. As this 
mixture will dry very rapidly, commence 
application at the top left hand corner of 
each board and work down. When dry, 
apply a good water color paint. 


Question: Can you advise the best method 
of cutting out different diameter discs of 
wall board? We will require at least fifty 
of a size and will appreciate this informa- 
tion. —S., New York City. 

Answer: Assuming that you have a “Cut- 
Awl” machine, you can obtain from the man- 
ufacturer an inexpensive attachment, espe- 
cially designed to fit your particular cutter, 
which will enable you speedily to cut any 
number of discs up to 48 inches in diameter. 
A slower method is to nail a number of 
sheets of wall board together and cut out on 
a band-saw, following a pencil outline. 


Question: We desire to construct some 
pillars for a special display in our windows, 
these to be illuminated in some manner from 
the rear. The circumference of the pillars 
is to be 18 inches. Also advise where we 
can purchase the necessary material—B., 
Mansfield, Mass. 

Answer: Construct a framework to the re- 
quired shape with shelves to support electric 
outlets. Bend sheets of a good translucent 
material (names and sources of supply have 
been mailed you) around the framework and 
illuminate from the outlets provided. It 
might be well for you to consider the width 
of the material you will use before deter- 
mining the circumference of the pillars. For 
instance, some translucent materials come in 
52-inch widths; thus if you make the pillars 
17 inches in circumference instead of 18 it 
would be possible to cut three 17-inch widths 
from a sheet without waste. 


Question: It has always been a problem 
and a headache for us to lay new materials 
on the floors of our windows, these being of 
an eccentric zig zag shape. Would appre- 
ciate your suggestions.—J., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Answer: Cut wall board or fir panel sec- 
tions to the shape of your floor plan, covering 
each section with the material to be used, 
overlapping same and tacking from the 
under side. By this method, once the initial 
work of cutting and fitting the sections is 
done, a quick change of floor covering ma- 
terials can be made. 


Question: Please advise how I can obtain 
a heavy white stipple effect on the fir panel 
backgrounds and platforms in our windows. 
—M., Los Angeles. 

Answer: First size the panel with a coat 
of thin shellac and when dry apply a priming 
coat of flat white thinned down with turpen- 
tine. For the final coat apply a heavy stipple 
paint without thinning. Be sure to stir thor- 
oughly, as this heavy paint mixture settles 
to the bottom of the can. Do not brush 
out, but spread on heavily with a large wall 
brush, then stipple with a painter's stipple 
brush or cut a large sponge in half and tap 
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WATCH NEXT MONTH'S ISSUE 


FOR INFORMATION ABOUT THE SENSATION 


OF THE WASHINGTON CONVENTION 


Dennison 


FLEX-CRAFT 


THE NEW, VERSATILE, 
ALL-PURPOSE DISPLAY BOARD 


DENNISON’S, FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 





Invitation to Inspiration 


Sanderson Wood Reproductions ar2 
ideal for display backgrounds, show case 
linings, display cards, etc. 


Write for a complete sample book in- 
cluding different grains and colors. it 
will suggest many uses for these inexpen- 
sive natural wood papers. 


Sanderson Products, Inc. 


48 West 48th Street 





New York 





on wet surface. This will give a nice, evenly 
textured stipple effect. 





Question: Does wall board come in widths 
other than 48 inches? This width will not 
fit on the panels in our window background 
without piecing.—B., Chattanooga. 

Answer: No. It is important when design- 
ing or laying out the plans for backgrounds 
or display units that this standard 48-inch 
width measurement be kept in mind in order 
to avoid construction waste and the unneces- 
sary joining of pieces. 





(All materials referred to in the foregoing 
answers can usually be secured from your 
regular suppliers of display materials and 
equipment. If unab'e to obtain locally, a let- 


ter to DISPLAY WORLD will bring you the 
names of recommended materials and sources 
of supply.... DISPLAY WORLD welcomes 
questions from readers and replies to all sorts 
of display problems will be made promptly by 
mail. When of general interest to the display 
field the questions and answers wili be pub- 
lished in the Questions and Answers column.) 





New Reflector 
Brought Out 

Climax Reflector, Inc., Canton, Ohio, has 
recently added a new member to its family 
of reflectors, calling it the “Adjustolite.” 
This model has an adjustable swivel neck, 
uses a standard 150-watt bulb, has a stand- 
ard screw base, and is of small size. 
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—King's Ransom Scotch is pre- 
sented in a regal setting very 
fitting for the product in the 
display shown at right. The 
striking background material is 
known as "Quilt Pattern" foil, 
from Dis-Play-Well, Inc., New 
York City— 





—The current Cara Nome display affords a fitting background for a 
distinguished line of cosmetics. Set off in high relief from the central 
column is a striking plastic mask. The illustration, in the central oval, 
pictures the cosmetics, while below, on a protruding shelf, are the 
actual cosmetics set off against the salmon pink of the background. 
Created and lithographed by Einson-Freeman Company, Inc.— 


—How Schlitz beer gives jobs to men in every state of the Union is 
strikingly illustrated in this Schlitz Brewing Company display constructed 
in four easily assembled parts by Frick Sign Service, Milwaukee, Wis. 
The map, indirectly illuminated with red, white, and blue flashers, 
shows the raw materials and products which Schlitz buys from coast to 
coast. The dramatic photographs which supplement the map are by 
Sarra, Inc., Chicago. The display, designed by the Schlitz advertising 
department, is built of "Presdwood" with chrome metal trim— 





‘ 
oe —This display, one of a new 
series for Philco's 1939 line of 
1000 HOURS radios, succinctly tells the prin- 
wim anna # cipal story of the company’s 
advance in the farm radio 
field. Note how a consider- 
able quantity of merchandise 
and copy has been incorpo- 
rated in the display without 
taking up a great amount of 
space in the window or store— 


hewn aADIO 


—Reminiscent of the refinement and culture of olden times is this new 
display used to dramatize Reed & Barton's new Cotillion design in 
sterling silver. The display is constructed of metal, plywood, and solid 
wood, finished in ten lacquer colors. Created and manufactured by 


Kay Displays, Inc., New York, N. Y.— 
, = , 


@ 


—A new twist in die-cutting 
provides a third dimensional 
effect and an unusual deco- 
rative frame from the well- 
known White Horse trade- 
mark. The construction con- 
sists of a border of simulated 
wood grain and, in the inner 
circle, the White Horse against 
a red background. The two 
are connected by a series of 
flanges which form a deep 
recessed gilt ‘frame’ by sim- 
ply setting up the easel. Cre- 
ated and produced by Einson- 
Freeman Company, Inc., Long 


Island City, N. Y.— 
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Wendell, Ferguson And Cotton 
Win Detroit Contest 

The Detroit Display Club has announced 
the results of its display contest promoting 
Father’s Day. Twenty-six entries in three 
classes competed for cash prizes totaling 
$120 offered by the Retail Merchants Asso- 
ciation. Charles F. Wendell, The J. L. 
Hudson Company, had the winning window 
in the department store class. Donald A. 
Ferguson, S. L. Bird & Sons, was first 
among the men’s clothing stores, and B. J. 
Cotton, Garth’s Devoe Paint Store, won in 
the miscellaneous group. 

T. J. McCormack, Peoples Outfitting Com- 
pany; H. W. Weaver, F. G. Clayton Com- 
pany, and M. W. Volkens, Eastman Kodak 
Stores, Inc., won second prizes in their re- 
spective groups. 

George W. Westerman, former president 
of the International Association of Display 
Men, was chairman of the judges’ committee. 
The winners were announced at a dinner 
at the Book-Cadillac hotel by Walter H. 
Grover, president of the Detroit club. 





PCADM Convention Speakers 


Tentatively Listed 

Al Michell, Hudson’s Bay Company, Van- 
couver, B. C., who is publicity director for 
the 1938 convention of the Pacific Coast As- 
sociation of Display Men, has announced a 
ten‘ative list of speakers for the coast 
group’s convention to be held at Vancouver 
September 25-27. Included as speakers are 
Walter Carson, general manager, Henry 
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Birks & Sons; W. C. Mainwaring, sales 
manager, British Columbia Electric Com- 
pany; George Gran, director of advertising, 
The Vancouver Sun; P. A. Woodward, di- 
rector, Woodward’s Stores, Ltd.; Professor 
A. Topping, University of British Columbia, 
and several others. 

A banner attendance is expected at the 
convention, for which William Parnum, Brit- 
ish Columbia Railway Company, Ltd., Van- 
couver, is general director. Walter Rimes, 
Henry Birks & Sons, is president of the 
PCADM. 





Master Metal Produces 


New Turntable 


Master Metal Moulding Company, 79 
Madison avenue, New York City, has 
brought out a new turntable, made of Bake- 
lite moulded in modern style so that the base 
is highly decorative. One of its outstanding 
features is the fact that it is operated by a 
small battery which is completely concealed 
in the apparatus. As a result, the turntable 
requires no electrical connections, and can 
be used for “mystery” motion displays as 
well as in the regular way. 





R. B. Johnson Joins 
David Hamberger 

After twenty-two years as a displayman, 
R. B. Johnson, formerly of Rice’s,, Norfolk, 
Va., has joined the firm of David Hamber- 
ger, Inc.. New York City, as sales repre- 
sentative. 





J. B. Williams Showrooms 
Creating Comment 


Displaymen who visit the new showrooms 
of J. B. Williams, Inc., 498 Seventh avenue, 
New York City, can not but be impressed. 
The new showrooms were designed and 
decorated by Eleanor Le Maire, who appears 
to have surpassed even her own _ high 
standards. Modern in the extreme, yet 
without the self-conscious futurism that one 
sometimes finds in modern interiors, the dec- 
orations form a most attractive background 


for “A procession of new ideas for today 
and tomorrow.” 

Lighting plays a most important, not to 
say unusual, part in dramatizing the dis- 
plays. Feder, the lighting specialist respon- 
sible, employed Birdseye inside-silvered in- 
candescent lamps. As these throw a con- 
trolled beam of light without separate re- 
flectors of any kind, Feder was able to con- 
ceal them around the base boards and under 
the mouldings in such a way that each indi- 
vidual mannequin is dramatically high- 
lighted. 
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MAHARAM 


This development of Matex 
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PLIOFILM "The New Mir- 
MAHARAM acle Fabric" is ideal for 
CAN FILL that unusual fall display. 
EVERY Al ilabl : | 
DISPLAY so available in clear, 
NEED opaque and metallic in a 
| range of colors. 
Maharam carries a com- 
Samples 


plete stock of Fabrics, Ac- 
cessories, Papers and Nov- 
elties for immediate de- 


and Prices 
on 
Request 
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NEW YORK—130 WEST 46th STREET 
Chicago—6 East Lake Street 
St. Louis (De Soto Hotel) 











DRAMATIZE 
WITH 
BLOWUPS 
AND STOP TRAFFIC 
We specialize in 
TRANSPARENCIES 
BACKGROUNDS 
GIANT PRINTS 
MURALS 


in Black and White, Color, 
Sepia or Monotone 








Blowups are widely and effectively 
used in show windows, store inte- 
riors and for exhibits. 


Made from your own photos, or 
you can select suitable illustra- 
tions from our photo library. 
Superb subjects are available for 
many seasons and events. 


Write for Complete Information 
and Price List 


MELOY BROS., Inc. 


Shelbyville, Indiana 






































Repeating his triumph of last year, Karl 
Kneis, who recently resigned as display 
director for Stix, Baer & Fuller, St. Louis, 
Mo., won the grand prize in the annual dis- 
play photo contest of the International Asso- 
ciation of Display Men convention in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Kneis was awarded 1,170 points 
by the judges, or more than twice the num- 
ber of his nearest competitor. He received 
a beautiful silver pedestal trophy for his 
achievement. 

Carl V. Haecker, Montgomery Ward & 
Co., Chicago, was runner up, followed by 
W. Gilbert Brown, Philadelphia Electric 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; A. J. Roeder, 
William H. Block Company, Indianapolis, 
Ind., and E. J. Perrault, Jr.. The Fashion, 
Houston, Texas. 

In addition to the grand prize, eight divi- 
sion sweepstakes awards were made, consist- 
ing of engraved plaques. These went to 
Perrault, Kneis (two), Roeder, Haecker 
(three), and Brown. 

Nearly 3,000 photographs were entered in 
the contest, which was judged by Joseph B. 
McCann, S. Kann Sons Company, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; W. T. Munford, Thalhimers, 
Richmond, Va.;-O. T. Grant, The May Com- 
pany, Baltimore, Md.; Tray Chamber, J. B. 
Ivey Company, Charlotte, N. C.; O. D. 
Grimes, Palais Royal, Washington; W. C. 
Bowman, Woodward & Lothrop, Washing- 
ton, and Milton Hartman, Brager Eisenberg 
Company, Baltimore. 

Winners of first, second, and third prizes 
in the various classifications received gold, 
silver, and bronze medals, respectively. The 
complete list of prize winners follows: 

Class No. 1—Women’s and misses’ evening 
apparel. First and second, E. J. Perrault, 
Jr., The Fashion, Houston, Texas; third, 
Karl Kneis, Stix, Baer and Fuller, St. Louis, 
Mo. Class No. 2—Women’s dresses. First 
and second, Karl Kneis; third, E. J. Perrault, 
Jr. Class No. 3—Women’s sport apparel. 
First, D. M. Tice, Tepper Brothers, Plain- 
field, N. J.; second, Karl Kneis; third, A. J. 
Roeder, Wm. H. Block Company, Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. Class No. 4—Women’s coats and 
suits. First, A. J. Roeder; second, William 
Arinow, John Shillito Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; third, Karl Kneis. Class No. 5—Furs. 
First, Karl Kneis; second, Richard A. 
Staines, Vandever Dry Goods Company, 
Tulsa, Okla.; third, E. J. Perrault, Jr. Class 
No. 6—Bridal display. First, E. J. Perrault, 
Jr.; second, KarlKneis; third William Ari- 
now. Class No. 7—Millinery. First, Karl 
Kneis; second, D. M. Tice; third, Carl V. 
Haecker, Montgomery Ward & Co., Chicago, 
Ill. Class No. 8—Women’s shoes. First and 
second, Karl Kneis; third, E. E. O’Donnell, 
Sisson Bros. Weldon Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 
Class No. 9—Women’s hosiery. First, Ar- 
mand C. Raining, Boyd-Richardson’s, St. 
Louis, Mo.; second, Dallas M. Schultz, New- 
man’s, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; third, E. E. 


O'Donnell. Class No. 10—Neckwear and 
scarfs. First and second, Karl Kneis; third, 
E. E. O’Donnell. 
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Karl Kneis Again Wins 
IL.AD.M. Photo Contest 


Class No. 11—Handbags and umbrellas. 
First, second, and third, Karl Kneis. Class 
No. 12—Women’s gloves. First, D. M. Tice; 
second, Karl Kneis; third, E. E. O’Donnell. 
Class No. 13—Jewelry. First and second, 
Karl Kneis; third, A. J. Roeder. Class No. 
14—Yard goods. First, Karl Kneis; second, 
E. E. O’Donnell; third, Carl V. Haecker. 
Class No. 15—Sewing machines. First, Karl 
Kneis; second, Carl V. Haecker; third, W. 
Gilbert Brown, Philadelphia Electric Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa. Class No. 16—No- 
tions. First and second, Karl Kneis; third, 
A. J. Roeder. Class No. 17—Towels. First, 
Karl Kneis; second, E. E. O’Donnell; third, 
Carl V. Haecker. Class No. 18—Handker- 
chiefs (men’s and women’s). First, Karl 
Kneis; second, Carl V. Haecker; third, E. 
E. O’Donnell. Class No. 19—Girls’ apparel. 
First and second, Karl Kneis; third, A. J. 
Roeder. Class No. 20—Chiidren’s shoes. 
First and second, Karl Kneis; third, E. E. 
O’Donnell. 

Class No. 21—Children’s hosiery. First 
and third, Karl Kneis; second, E. E. O’Don- 
nell. Class No. 22—Infants. First, second, 
and third, Karl Kneis. Class No. 23—Lin- 
gerie. First and second, Karl Kneis; third, 
E. J. Perrault, Jr. Class No. 24—Corsets. 
First, Karl Kneis; second, Joseph Apolinsky, 
Loveman-Joseph & Loeb, Birmingham, Ala.; 
third, E. E. O'Donnell. Class No. 25—Bath- 
ing suits. First, D. M. Tice; second and 
third, Karl Kneis. Class No. 26—Men’s 
clothing. First, Karl Kneis; second, Armand 
C. Raining; third, C. M. Shrider, A. E. Starr 
Company, Zanesville, Ohio. Class No. 27— 
Men’s shirts. First and second, Karl Kneis; 


third, Carl V. Haecker. Class No. 28— 
Men’s neckwear. First and second, D. M. 
Tice; third, Karl Kneis. Class No. 29— 


Men’s hats and caps. First and second, Karl 
Kneis; third, Les Blei, Nebraska Clothing 
Company, Omaha, Neb. Class No. 30— 
Men’s shoes. First, Carl V. Haecker; sec- 
ond, Karl Kneis; third, Armand C. Raining. 

Class No. 31—Men’s socks. First, Karl 
Kneis; second, E. E. O’Donnell; third, Carl 
V. Haecker. Class No. 32—Men’s gloves. 
No contest. Class No. 33—Men’s underwear. 
First, Joseph Apolinsky ; second, Karl Kneis; 
third, Everett W. Quintrell, Elder & Johnston 
Company, Dayton, Ohio. Class No. 34— 
Men’s swim suits. No contest. Class No. 
35—Men’s robes and smoking jackets. First, 
Richard A. Staines; second, Karl Kneis; 
third, E. E. O’Donnell. Class No. 36—Men’s 
evening apparel. First, A. J. Roeder; sec- 
ond and third, Karl Kneis. Class No. 37— 
Boys’ clothing. First, Armand C. Raining; 
second and third, Karl Kneis. Class No. 38 
—Boys’ furnishings. First, Karl Kneis; sec- 
ond, Armand C. Raining; third, Everett W. 
Quintrell. Class No. 39—Toys. First, sec- 
ond, and third, Karl Kneis. Class No. 40— 
Sporting goods. First, second, and third, 
Karl Kneis. 

Class No. 41—Luggage. First and second, 
Karl Kneis; third, A. J. Roeder. Class No. 
42—Institutional displays. First and third, 
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Raymond M. Martin, Consolidated Edison 
Company, New York City; second, Karl 
Kneis. Class No. 43—Civic, charity and 
memorial displays. First, Karl Kneis: sec- 
ond, W. Gilbert Brown; third, H. S. Grider, 
Kansas City Power & Light Company, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. Class No. 44—Furniture. 
First, Karl Kneis; second and third, William 
Arinow. Class No. 45—Radios and musical 
instruments. First and second, Raymond M., 
Martin; third, W. Gilbert Brown. Class No. 
46—Rugs. First, Karl Kneis; second and 
third, Carl V. Haecker. Class No. 47—Lin- 
oleum. First, Karl Kneis; second and third, 
Carl V. Haecker. Class No. 48—Draperies 
and curtains. First, Dallas M. Schultz: sec- 
ond, A. J. Roeder; third, Karl Kneis. Class 
No. 49—Wallpaper. First, Carl V. Haecker; 
second and third, Karl Kneis. Class No. 50 
—China and glassware. First and second, 
Karl Kneis; third, W. C. Schulenberg, Geo. 
T. Brodnax, Inc., Memphis, Tenn. 

Class No. 51—Silverware. First, Karl 
Kneis ; second and third, W. C. Schulenberg. 
Class No. 52—Gift novelties and artificial 
flowers. First, Dallas M. Schultz; second, 
W. Gilbert Brown; third, E. E. O’Donnell. 
Class No. 53—Books, stationery, sheet music, 
etc. First and second, Karl Kneis; third, 
E. E. O’Donnell. Class No. 54—Linens and 
domestics. First and third, Karl Kneis; 
second, E. E. O’Donnell. Class No. 55— 
Bedding. . First, Richard A. Staines; second, 
Carl V. Haecker; third, Karl Kneis. Class 
No. 56—Drugs, toilet goods, and hair goods. 
First, E. J. Perrault, Jr.; second, Karl 
Kneis; third, Joseph Apolinsky. Class No. 
57—Tobacco, smoking equipment. First, sec- 
ond, and third, Karl Kneis. Class No. 58— 
Provisions, confectionery. First and second, 
Harry R. ‘Schoenlaub, Kroger Grocery & 
Baking Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; third, 
D. Porter Bibb, Jr., Cooperative Advertising 
& Display Service, Louisville, Ky. Class No. 
59—Liquor, etc. No contest. Class No. 60— 
Refrigerators. First and second, W. Gilbert 
Brown; third, Raymond M. Martin. 

Class No. 61—Heating and air condition- 
ing displays. First, second, and third, Ray- 
mond M. Martin. Class No. 62—Ranges. 
First and second, H. S. Grider; third, Rich- 
ard A. Staines. Class No. 63—Laundry 
equipment. First, W. Gilbert Brown; sec- 
ond and third, H. S. Grider. Class No. 64— 
Bathroom accessories. First and second, W. 
Gilbert Brown; third, William Arinow. Class 
No. 65—Garden accessories. First, Karl 
Kneis; second and third, Carl V. Haecker. 
Class No. 66—Home lighting. First, H. S. 
Grider; second, W. Gilbert Brown; third. 
Alexander J. Plewes, Ohio Edison Company, 
Springfield, Ohio. Class No. 67—Electric 
appliances, kitchen gadgets. First and 
third, S. R. Wilson, Florida Power and 
Light Company, Miami, Fla; second, Ray- 
mond M. Martin. Class No. 68—Vacuum 
cleaners. First, W. Gilbert Brown; second. 
J. W. Hoogerhyde, Ohio Edison Company. 
Akron, Ohio; third, Carl V. Haecker. (lass 
No. 69—Automobile window displays. No 
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WINDOW DISPLAY 
CARD WRITING 


and ADVERTISING 
By Our | 


HOME STUDY 
METHOD. 


EASY PAYMENTS 
Write for Catalog 


THE KOESTER SCHOOL 


300 W. Adams Chicago 

















are “‘snapping up” their displays 
by referring to “A to Z” Letter- 
ing Books, which contain over 
1600 new script initials, lower case 
letters, numerals and decorations. 
Both books $200. Samples on 
request. JACOB STEIN, Pub. 
Box W, 175 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 
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See them in our display room 






We recommend this 
new line for style, 
quality, and reason- 
able price. It has no 
extremes to make it 
short-lived. Excellent 
figures, facial types, 
finish, movement. 


or write for full details. 


DISPLAY EQUIPMENT 


CORPORATION 


147 West 37th Street 
New York City 














contest. Class No. 70—Automobile 
room displays. No contest. 

Class No. 71 —Automobile accessories. 
First, Karl Kneis; second and third, Carl V. 
Haecker. Class No. 72—Hardware, wooden- 
ware, and paints. First, second, and third, 
Karl Kneis. Class No. 73—Optical, kodaks, 
motion picture equipment. First and third, 
Karl Kneis; second, A. J. Roeder. Class No. 
74—Best decorated booth exterior or inte- 
rior. First and third, Raymond M. Martin; 
second, Harry R. Schoenlaub. Class No. 75 
—Best drawing or sketch offering sugges- 
tions for interior displays. First and third, 
W. Gilbert Brown; second, Carl V. Haecker. 
Class No. 76—Best drawing or sketch offer- 
ing suggestions for exterior displays. First 
and third, Carl V. Haecker; second, W. Gil- 
bert Brown. Class No. 77—Floats, automo- 
biles, best decorated. First, D. S. Ford, 
Consumers Power Company, Jackson, Mich. ; 
second, W. Gilbert Brown; third, W. R. 
Wilder, Phelps Dodge Mercantile Company, 
Douglas, Ariz. Class No. 78—For the best 
three hand-lettered cards, none to exceed 
14 by 22 inches in size; any color, any kind 
of pen, but the card must be lettered with a 
pen. First, W. Gilbert Brown; second, Les 


show 
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Blei; third, E. M. Fratt, Goldstein-Chapman, 
Omaha, Neb. Class No. 79—For the best 
three brushed lettered cards, none to exceed 
14 by 22 inches in size; any color, any style 
of lettering, but each card must be executed 
with a hair lettering brush only. First and 
third, W. Gilbert Brown; second; Carl V. 
Haecker. Class No. 80—For the best col- 
lection of three show cards, any size, shape, 
color, material or combination may be used; 
lettering may be done with brush, pen, air- 
brush or combination. First and third, I. L. 
Vonderheide, Purcell’s Department Store, 
Lexington, Ky; second, Carl V. Haecker. 





FIFTH AVENUE PUTS ACCENT 
ON SUMMER FUN 
[Continued from page 7] 

in a bright blue. The mannequin at the 
right was posed on a compass painted in 
bright, effective colors on the floor. 

Utterly dazzling in motion and color was 
the gigantic pinwheel shown in the second 
photograph on this page—one of Bonwit 
Teller’s brilliant series based on traditional 
fireworks themes of the French Empire. The 
easel holding the pinwheel was covered in 
red satin fringed in gold. The star of purple 
compo was cut-out in elaborate kaleidescopic 
effect and decorated with tiny metal stars, 
vari-colored ones of metallic paper, and a 
tinsel-like frame of wood tipped with 
magenta ostrich plumes. 

Back of the star, a cut-out disc revolved 
before a circular frame enclosing colored 
tubular lights—giving an effect, almost, of 
shooting sparks and fire. Tiny replicas of 
the French crown were placed here and 
there about the piece, stressing the theme of 
a display of fireworks fit for a king. “Kid- 
skin sash sandals in holiday colors” were 
mounted on a stand of red satin fringed in 
gold and an elaborate hassock of red and 
magenta satin tied with velvet and gold 
braid. Bright red matting was used for 
floor covering and here, as in the apparel 
windows, the show-card was decorated with 
little pink cherubs. 

McCreery’s was another store that stressed 
the nautical mood in two Fifth avenue win- 
dows by Tom Hanlon, promoting “White 
with rocketting color ... Fourth-right play- 
clothes for the seaside or country....” Red 
and white striped duck made the colorful 
backdrop which was laced by white cotton 
cord to the rail of wooden anchors finished 
a sparkling white. Beyond this, and at the 
left wall where the striped flap was drawn 
back cabana-fashion, the pale blue back- 
ground provided lovely color contrast. 

White painted oars with pale blue blades 
spanned the curved white platforms to rest 
on the rail, and here was centered an array 
of holiday playclothes in the tri-color motif, 
a white canvas life preserver, and a generous 
supply of summer lotions and make-up. A 
final, inspired touch was the square of red 
duck on which the fashion text was lettered 
in white. This was staked by the white 
cord from railing to floor. 





Joe Wishner 
Marries 

Joe Wishner, assistant manager of the 
sales promotion department of Maharam 
Fabric Corporation, New York City, was 
married on Sunday, June 19. 
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POOR ATTENDANCE DULLS 
l. A. D. M. CONVENTION 
[Continued from page 5] 

your job seriously and through recognition 
of its importance, you will produce the kind 
of windows that create for your store, 
friends and customers. Recognize your own 
power and don’t misuse it.” 

Howard Ketcham, lighting specialist, New 
York City, was next to speak. His subject 
was “Color Lighting,” and in a brief dis- 
course he pointed out the many possibilities 
of the use of this form of display aid. “It 
is another tool in the displayman’s kit,’ he 
said, “and through its proper use displays 
can be given new brilliance and new selling 
appeal. But like all tools it can be misused. 
Some experimentation by the individual dis- 
playman is necessary before he will be able 
to use color lighting deftly and to full ad- 
vantage. Particularly should he remember 
that colors in light do not react as do colors 
in pigment.” 

Frank W. Spaeth, vice-president, W. L. 
Stensgaard & Associates, Inc., Chicago, con- 
cluded the first day’s educational program 
with a discussion of “Putting Salesmanship 
into Showmanship,” thus reversing the 
theme so frequently brought forth among 
displaymen. In outlining his subject, Spaeth 
said: “The nature of our work requires that 
we be imaginative, as far removed from the 
humdrum of daily life as possible, refreshing, 
exciting, thrilling, and youthful in our ideas. 
However, in our anxiety to be showmen, we 
frequently forget the major purpose of our 
work. This, of course, is to sell merchan- 
dise. Therefore let’s put salesmanship into 
showmanship. When we are certain that 
an idea is bound to stop people and engage 
their attention—then, let’s find a selling 
hook to make certain the idea will do a 
selling job.” 

During the course of his talk, Spaeth out- 
lined ten points which might serve as a 
decalogue for displaymen. In brief they are: 
“(1) We must let everyone know that we 
can be practical. (2) We must do more ad- 
vance planning. (3) We must know what 
our window display circulation is. (4) We 
should know approximately what our win- 
dows sell. (5) We should know approxi- 
mately how many of the passersby stop to 
view our displays. (6) We must assume 
greater responsibility. (7) We must know 
more about what is happening in the store. 
(8) Let us encourage constructive criticism. 
(9) We must be constantly on the lookout 
for new ideas. (10) We must learn to 
capitalize on interest in national events.” 

(Spaeth’s complete address is given on 
page 20 of this issue.) 

Approximately 200 people took the bus 
trip to Arlington cemetery and Mt. Vernon 
Monday afternoon. In a solemn ceremony 
at Arlington, President Hiffman laid a 
wreath on the tomb of the Unknown Soldier 
and in a short and moving address paid 
tribute to the honored dead for whom the 
tomb is a symbol. After an inspection of 
Washington’s home at Mt. Vernon the party 
embarked on the steamer “City of Wash- 
ington” for a ride up the Potomac. The 
return to the hotel was made during a blind- 
ing rainstorm. 

On Monday evening the delegates met in 
the Chinese room of the Mayflower for en- 
tertainment by the “Troubadours” and to 
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witness an educational motion picture en- 
titled “Over the Counter and off the Shelf.” 

Carl Haecker served as chairman of the 
day when the convention sessions reopened 
Tuesday morning. He introduced Edward 
S. Arkow, display director, Gimbel Brothers, 
Philadelphia, who chose as his subject, 
“Parallels of Achievement.” Introducing his 
topic, Arkow said: “I am about to draw 
what might seem a somewhat far-fetched 
parallel. Perhaps it is. But to you, who 
represent America’s imaginative and creative 
force in merchandise presentation, this 
parallel has possibilities of drama and glori- 
fication as yet untouched. I will show you 
how history’s immortals and their achieve- 
ments can be logically related to the great 
work of our stores; how the many beautiful 
things we display reflect with subtle point 
the particular field of endeavor in which 
these men and women gained world-wide 
renown. In the cavalcade of human progress 
they are leaders; they have made history. 
To study them, their accomplishments and 
their influence in our lives today is the pur- 
pose of this paper.” 

Arkow then went on to point out similari- 
ties in modern merchandising and merchan- 
dise between the deeds of Plato among oth- 
ers in philosophy, Archimedes in mathemat- 
ics, Darwin in science, Hannibal in history, 
Liszt in music, etc., concluding with the 
statement: “This outline of man’s achieve- 
ment may give you something to think of. 
At least, I hope that it will engender 
an inspiration that will put your store’s mer- 
chandise on a plane heretofore never at- 
tempted. I firmly believe its possibilities 
of dramatization “to be limitless. It is a 
fascinating study in comparatives that, if 
skillfully handled, should result in prestige 
immeasurable in dollars and cents.” 

John G. Doran, Garrison-Wagner, St. 
Louis, discussed the potential effect of tele- 
vision on display, accounting it a definite 
factor to be reckoned with in years to come. 

He was followed by Kay Kamen, Walt 
Disney Enterprises, Inc., New York City, 
who told something of the history of Disney 
and the extent to which his comic characters 
have invaded the business field, as well as 
that of amusement. He cited the amazing 
success of “Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs” as an example of how the display 
profession can tie-in with events of national 
interest. 

Haecker then introduced Mrs. Polly Pettit, 
director, New York School of Display, New 
York City, who conducted the delegates on 
a tour of Fifth avenue via the medium of a 
projection machine showing slides in full 
color of typical current New York City dis- 
plays. She was assisted by A. Mandel, 
Roman Color Service, New York City. 

A number of the delegates took advantage 
of the chance to see many Washington points 
of interest Tuesday afternoon through a 
conducted tour which included the Bureau 
of Engraving, the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation, the Capitol, and the Congressional 
Library. 

President Hiffman presided over the meet- 
ing Wednesday, introducing as the first 
speaker, Joseph Levine, director, retail sales 
promotion division, The Gray Agency, Inc., 
New York City. Levine urged the display- 
men to use as much as possible of the promo- 
tional material furnished them by manufac- 
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turers of merchandise. He deplored the vast 
waste involved in sending out such display 
aids, only to have a large proportion of them 
remain unused, and told the delegates that 
if they would insist on improvement in the 
standard for such material the manufactur. 
ers would be compelled to fall in line. “The 
manufacturers,” he concluded, “have not 
progressed with retail display in the quality 
of the material they supply. With your help, 
this situation can be corrected.” 

A needed bit of humor was injected into 
the convention proceedings when Al Parke, 
Old King Cole, Inc., Canton, Ohio, under- 
took to instruct the audience in “What a 
Displayman Should Not Do.” Noted for 
such skits in the past, Parke drew round 
after round of applause as he donned a 
bright yellow smock and a belt equipped 
with saws, hammers, whisk brooms, and the 
like, and proceeded to build “high spot” 
seasonal displays for each month of the year. 
Only one bit of basic equipment was used, 
this consisting of a square table on which 
reposed a large ball surmounted by a smaller 
ball, but through shifting the equipment 
around and inserting features, banners, fes- 
toons, and other material in slots in the 
spheres Parke was able to produce clever 
settings such as a stork for “Baby Week,” 
a turkey for Thanksgiving, an Irishman for 
St. Patrick’s day, an Easter rabbit, and the 
like. He accompanied the demonstration 
with a running fire of humorous remarks 
about display and displaymen. The climax 
was reached when it was discovered that the 
basic unit was not only ornamental, but 
functional—having a built-in bar and lunch- 
room for the busy displayman. 

Ralph L. Wintersteen, field manager, dis- 
play service bureau, The Upson Company, 
Lockport, N. Y., was the next speaker. He 
pointed out the necessity for close coopera- 
tion between the displayman and the manu- 
faciurer or supplier of display materials and 
equipment, stressing the necessity for the 
manufacturer to be on the alert in devising 
new products or new adaptations and uses 
of existing material, and for the displayman 
to keep the manufacturer informed on actual 
display needs. He pointed out that such co- 
operation would result in benefits for all. 

Wintersteen’s talk was followed by a re- 
port on the progress being made by the 
I. A. D. M. committee appointed to work 
out a formula for the evaluation of indi- 
vidual window displays. Due to the absence 
of Vernon H. Jones, W. L. Stensgaard & 
Associates, Inc., chairman of the committee, 
the report was read by Carl V. Haecker. 
who, with John Doran and Syl Rieser, execu- 
tive secretary of the I. A. D. M., also served 
on the evaluation committee. The more im- 
portant parts of the report follow: 

“For more than four months this com- 
mittee has been engaged in studying the ele- 
ments which now have resolved themselves 
into a definite working plan. 

“Let us for a moment review these ele- 
ments. First, there are the intangible and 
variable factors which enter into the success 
or failure of every window. These factors 
change by community. A few of these are: 
(a) store character, (b) store policy, (c) 


merchandise appeal, (d) seasonal demand, 


(e) price lines, (f) weather conditions, (g) 
location of window, (h) customer peculiari- 
ties. 
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“No matter how effective a display may 
be, you know that unless these influences 
are favorable, the response may be far from 
satisfactory. Again, on the other hand, it 
seems equally true that some displays gain 
good results for unknown reasons even 
though their planning and execution violate 
all accepted principles of display and selling 
technique. 

“We believe that you will agree with us 
that all such variables and intangibles are 
questions for the individual store. It is 
because of these intangibles that we can not 
hope to develop a formula usable by all 
stores. The committee, therefore, has con- 
cerned itself chiefly with the tangible items 
in preparing a working plan... the tangible 
items easiest for you to check and least 
likely to vary. Our plan extends only to the 
point of soundly assisting each store to de- 
termine its own important factors contrib- 
uting to a formula for maximum results. 

“The plan available to each of you will 
be a compilation of findings which will be 
printed in book form. In its preparation we 
feel that the best method is to confine our 
efforts to that of a ‘steering and coordinat- 
ing’ committee, to chart the course and pull 
the ends together. In addition, we plan to 
solicit the assistance of cooperative com- 
mittees to broaden the scope of research. 
We also plan to invite other organizations 
interested in the success of window displays 
to become co-sponsors of this project. 

“Our tentative outline for this compilation 
is divided into five major sections: Section 
1—The Problem. Section 2—An analysis of 
displays in general, broken down by types 
of display and methods of arrangements. 
Section 3—An analysis of individual dis- 
plays . . . this would be in the form of 
checking lists or reminders, for considera- 
tion when planning a display. These check- 
ing lists would be broken down in the man- 
ner that a display affects a customer—by at- 
tracting attention, creating interest, arous- 
ing desire, and stimulating action. There 
would be checking lists on layout ... color 

. motion . . . dramatization . . . copy 
... arrangement of merchandise... in fact, 
all items that must be properly brought to 
mind when installing a display. Section 4— 
This would contain illustrations that demon- 
strate strength in certain checking points. 
These illustrations will also serve as idea 
stimulators. Section 5—This is the final 
section and would cover everything neces- 
sary to enable you to apply the full study to 
your needs. Through its application, eventu- 
ally you will know which checking points 
are the most common in your successful dis- 
plays and which checking points are omitted 
from your unsuccessful displays. 

"To summarize, the value of this compila- 
tion is two fold: first, it helps you to deter- 
mine your own tangible factors which con- 
tribute largest toward the utmost in results. 
The compilation is your method for picking 
lavorites based on past performance in your 
store. It will be up to you to take your 
findings, based on_ this information, into 
Consideration with the intangible factors and 
do your best to pick a winner. Second, this 
compilation furnishes checking lists of win- 
dow display essentials. Bear in mind that 
itis not our thought that every window dis- 
Play should contain all of these checking 
points. They are merely reminders or idea 
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stimulators to be considered in order to 
make sure that no points are overlooked 
which might be beneficial in bringing results. 

“As this compilation gets into work in 
hundreds of stores, of course, there will 
crop up new findings ... new checking points 
will be added. We will learn more about the 
points that are most common in successful 
displays . . . we will learn more about the 
points that are omitted from the unsuccessful 
displays ... and we will discover just how 
these points vary by types of stores. We 
will also learn more about the intangible 
items. Space will be provided in the com- 
pilation for recording this information as 
new findings are made in individual stores. 
In future years all of these recordings will 
be of inestimable value to you and other 
members of the I. A. D. M.” 

A scheduled address by Jacob Steinberg, 
legal advisor of the I. A. D. M., on “Display 
and its Status as a Profession” was not 
given. Instead, the annual business meeting 
of the association got under way immediate- 
ly after Haecker’s report. Syl Rieser read 
the auditors’ report on the financial status of 
the organization, ending with the statement 
that the 1938 convention would probably 
show a profit of approximately $2,400. Wil- 
liam Arinow, Shillito’s, Cincinnati, Ohio, the 
retiring treasurer, brought out the necessity 
for cutting down association expenses, inci- 
dentally pointing out the decreased member- 
ship by the statement that only 255 mem- 
bership cards had been issued by the I. A. 
D. M. during the ten months from the con- 
clusion of the 1937 convention in Chicago 
to the time set for the one just ended. 
Arinow’s report also singled out items of ex- 
penditure which he alleged were excessive. 

Frank G. Bingham, Robertson Brothers, 
South Bend, Ind., former treasurer of the 
association, took the floor on behalf of a 
number of association members who wished 
answers to several questions concerning I. 
A. D. M. affairs. His talk is given below: 

“IT come before this meeting representing 
a group of I. A. D. M. members who are 
interested in the advancement of our pro- 
fession, as well as in the future of this asso- 
ciation. They are men who represent an 
average of ten years or more in this associa- 
tion and they would like some enlightenment 
on the following questions : 

“Why were the manufacturers charged so 
much for exhibit space when the retail buy- 
ing power has been sharply curtailed in 
many sections of the country? Are we giv- 
ing them a square deal? 

“Why did the board of directors vote an 
extra 5 per cent bonus to Syl Rieser for 
selling convention space, which is part of the 
duties assigned the executive secretary un- 
der his monthly salary? 

“Why hasn’t 4 follow-up campaign been 
made to keep members whose memberships 
expire? What business, gentlemen, could 
operate successfully by stopping all efforts 
to collect after the first bill? Is a 3-cent 
stamp and a few courteous, friendly words 
too great an effort to keep our members 
interested ? 

“Why hasn’t the total number of the new 
members brought into the association by 
these nine new clubs been mentioned? (Edi- 
tor’s note: It had previously been announced 
that nine new display clubs have become 
affliated with the I. A. D. M. during the 
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past year.) Why have two of the most ac- 
tive, highly respected display clubs—Detroit 
and Northern Indiana—been neglected by 
the I. A. D. M? 

“Why does telephone and telegram expense 
run so high for ten months when our I. A. 
D. M. office has two capable girls for letter 
dictation ? 

“Why has the dues been reduced, giving 
local clubs $5, when a displayman in a 
smaller city having no local club and who 
joins the I. A. D. M. pays the association 
$10? Is a man without a local club re- 
ceiving double the benefits of a man in a 
local organization? He pays double but re- 
ceives less benefits. Are we trying to keep 
the small-town man out of the I. A. D. M? 

“Why has the morale of displaymen 
reached such a low ebb for the I. A. D. M. at 
this convention? Are we slipping into a 
drowsy ‘to hell with it’ attitude for an organ- 
ization that has done much for all of us? 
What is wrong? Is it the I. A. D. M. or 
ourselves? The profession and the I. A. D. 
M. have a great future, but leadership, hard 
work, self-sacrifice, and loyalty are needed!” 

President Hiffman then turned the chair 
over to Syl Rieser, who presided during the 
election of officers, the results of which are 
given elsewhere in this report. 

During the afternoon many of the dele- 
gates visited the District of Columbia Paper 
Mills, Georgetown, D. C., through the cour- 
tesy of Window Advertising, Inc., New 
York City. 

The annual banquet and dance took place 
Wednesday night at the Shoreham Terrace, 
with several hundred in attendance to enjoy 
the floor show and dancing. Winners of the 
various divisions of the photo contest were 
presented with their medals, plaques, and 
cups during the course of the evening. 

Thursday morning was spent in last-min- 
ute inspections of the exhibits, while the, 
newly-elected officers and board of directors 
conferred on plans for the coming vear. 


PUT SALESMANSHIP INTO 

SHOWMANSHIP 
[Continued from page 20] 
dise in a setting that intrigues the greatest 
number of our customers—the ability to do 
this work soundly at a minimum of expense 
—then we can be judged a valuable asset to 
the store. 

2. We must let everyone know that we can 
be practical. We must find the important 
sales story about the merchandise. What 
is its chief appeal? Of what is it made? 
What service will it give? For what cus- 
tomer activities or events will it be most 
appropriate? Who among our customers 
will be most interested in buying? We should 
strive always to be better “sellers” and feel 
below par when someone happens to say that 
our windows are “artistic.” Why is it on 
so few occasions do we ever hear of such 
comment passed on newspaper advertising? 

3. We must do more advance planning— 
put our thoughts down on paper—use a 
T-square and drawing board oftener—make 
a list of the “things to do”—conceive all our 
plans through the customer’s eyes; what 
activities will be planned during the period 
in question; what events of local and na- 
tional importance will stimulate interest in 
our merchandise. Let us realize again that 





the majority of the buying public wants to 
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know more about the content of the mer- 
chandise—and especially today they are 
more attracted by a reason-why appeal. We 
must select items which are wanted and 
needed by the greatest number of our cus- 
tomers. Obtain volume along the lines of 
least resistance, featuring mass-appeal items 
or “best sellers” found in leading volume 
departments. 

4. We must know what our window dis- 
play circulation is—and use it as impres- 
sively as the advertising manager uses news- 
paper circulation. At the same time we can 
stress its greater importance: (a) window 
display circulation is exposed to a picture 
in full size, (b) in full color, (c) in three- 
dimensions, (d) the human mind thinks in 
terms of pictures, not words, (e) there is a 
more direct appeal at the point of sale be- 
cause people are then in a buying mood, (f) 
display is “faster on the draw” by displaying 
merchandise the same day received by the 
store. 

5. We should know approximately what 
our windows sell—at least we should keep 
a record of the unit sales of the major items 
displayed and the total department sales 
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The Board That Has Everything 


COMPLETE RANGE 


@ A surface for every pur- 
pose. 





COLOR SELECTION 


@ From the brilliant to the 
subtle pastel shades. 





e 
QUALITY 


@ The supreme achievement 
of master craftsmen. 


@ 
ECONOMY 


@ A price to please the 
most critical. 


GET WISE: GET MORE PROFITS 
—STOCK 


Cardcrafts, Inc. 


115 Wooster Street New York City 








DIiSPLay WoOrRts 


while the merchandise is in the window. 
Such records will not only help train us to 
be more selective, but will prove that win- 
dow display is unexcelled by any other me- 
dium for direct merchandise publicity. 

6. We should know approximately how 
many of the passers-by stop to view our dis- 
plays. We must compete with our cumula- 
tive records, striving always to increase the 
numbers who stop. Obviously, if we double 
the number, the return from our display 
dollar will be doubled. The average dis- 
interested person passes a window within 
less than ten seconds. Therefore, the first 
or glance impression is by far the most im- 
portant becatise it is here that the one major 
selling point may cause her to stop. Then 
the entire coordinated window has its oppor- 
tunity to sell. 


7. We must assume greater responsibility 
—yes, invite it—especially with reference to 
interior displays. A display executive who 
thinks his work well done when he gives an 
“ace high” window display performance, is 
depreciating his own opportunities. Many 
of us have seen a sick department cured 
through more effective interior display sell- 
ing. Therefore, we should not short-circuit 
the importance of this phase of our work. 
We should take one leading department, sec- 
tion, or floor at a time and consider it our 
definite responsibility to make needed im- 
provements. After this initial work is com- 
pleted, we will find that the job is com- 
paratively easy to keep rolling. We should 
do it systematically and intelligently. We 
should have a check list to enable us to rate 
the display and selling efficiency in each 
major department. Once the system is es- 
tablished, the salespeople can be trained to 
do 90 per cent of the actual display work 
involved. 


8. We must know more about what is 
happening in the store. This requires that 
we have a voice in all planning activities 
and stand prepared to offer intelligent sug- 
gestions.” Our ideas must be more carefully 
conceived, requiring longer time to develop. 
This is particularly true of major promo- 
tions. Our own suggestions for a theme may 
be used across the board in newspaper ad- 
vertising, direct mail, billboard advertising, 
internal promotion, etc. When we start to 
make such acceptable suggestions, then we 
will know that our value to the store is 
widely recognized. 

9. There can be no disputing the fact that 
a large percentage of our volume—asserted 
to be 85 per cent—is produced by display, 
salesmanship, and the loyalty of our regular 
customers—and that 15 per cent of our vol- 
ume is produced by advertised items. In 
many stores, the percentage of this latter 
business is considerably less than 15 per cent. 

10. Let us encourage constructive criticism 
—this not only to encourage better display 
and selling technique, but also to make oth- 





Dramatize 
BUBBLING 
MOTION 


a is nearly two 
feet high, full of light 
and vigorous bub- 
bles. Makes an eye- 
filling, thirst-teasing 
display which will 
stop the passing 
throngs. Action by 
a new principle 
without complicated 
working parts, so 
constant service is 
assured. You can 
“cash in" on the 
triple power of light, 
color and motion, a 
combination offering 
the ultimate of qual- 
ity and tone. 





Several other attention-compelling display 
units that you should investigate at once. 
Write for descriptive circular and price list. 


Universal Novelty Products Co. 
65 Madison Ave. New York City 


NEW WINDOW TRIMMERS AID! 


Combination Hammer, Nail Puller 
and Screw Driver. 35¢ 
Fits your vest pocket. Each . 




















Mail orders promptly filled. No window 
trimmer should be without one. 
Send Trial Order Today 


RUDOLF ORTHWINE ew yore city 
eTURNTABLES® 


bakelite—compact—modern styling 
flashlight battery operates it day and night 
—6 to 12 weeks 
unsurpassed for merchandise and itinerant display 


only $6.50 
distributors and salesmen wanted 


MASTER METAL MOULDING co. 
79 Madison Ave. New York 











CUT-OUT LETTERS for DISPLAY WORK 
3/32 to 1 inch or more in thickness 
IN MANY rIN FINISHES 

More Beautiful 


Kr> 2 
and Less Expen- 
sive than Hand 

LIN Cut Letters. 


Write 7 Samples and Price List 
Display & Sign Materials 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 

















a 

Mr. Display Manager... 
Next time you need a Displayer write the 
ACADEMY. Our graduates are practically 
trained by working on actual merchandise in 
full-sized show windows. A staff of N. Y. dis- 
play experts helps them to “Learn by Doing.” 
Our graduates know their business. 


ACADEMY OF DISPLAY 








Send for Booklet “N”, 8 E. 418t St., New York City 























Display 
Woriad 


Display’s Great Monthly Digest 


SERVICE 
BUREAU 


The DISPLAY WORLD Service Bureau will 
be glad to supply the latest authentic informa- 
tion about anything in the disp!ay line in 
which you are interested. If you do not find 
your needs listed on this blank, write a sepa- 
rate letter. If we do not have the information 
you want on file, we’ll find out for you. Avail 
yourself of our service facilities without cost 
or obligation. This service includes an analysis 
of any display problem. 


Ci Air Brushes 
() Airpainting Equipment 
CL) Animated Signs 
OD Artificial Flowers 
(J Artificial Snow 
CL) Backgrounds 
() Background Colors 
() Background Coverings 
[) Booths, Floats and Exhibits 
[) Brushes and Pens 
[i Card & Mat Board 
_) Cardwriters’ Materials 
[] Color Lighting 
Cj Crepe Papers 
CL) Cut-out Letters 
CL) Cutting Machines 
C) Decorative Papers 
CL) Decalcomania 
CL) Display Furniture 
{] Display Forms 
(J Display Racks 
CD Drawing Boards 
_ Enlarging Projectors 
C Fabrics and Trimmings 
Fixtures 
Flags and Banners 
Foils 
[) Grass Mats 
C] Hosiery & Shoe Forms 
L) Invisible Glass - 
CL) Lacquering Outfits 
[J Lamp Coloring 
CL) Lithographed Displays 
Mannequins 
Mouldings 
Metal Sheets 
Millinery Heads 
Motion Displays 
Motion Mechanisms 
Natural Foliage 
Pageants & Exhibits 
Plaques (Window) 
Papier Mache Specialties 
Photographic Blowups 
Plastic and Composition Pieces 
[) Price Cards—Tickets 
C Price Ticket Holders 
Sale Banners 
() Socks—Window 
CL) Show Cards 
Show Card Colors 
Show Cases 
Show Case Lighting 
Signs—Card Holders 
Signs—Brass— Bronze 
Signs—Electric 
[~ Sleeve Forms 
"” Stencil Outfits 
[5 Stock Posters 
(2 Store Designing 
[) Store Fronts 
() Tackers 
_] Time Switches 
() Turntables 
Valances 
Wall Boatd 
Window Drapes 
L) Window nee 
CJ) Wood Carvings 


C) Do you wish a copy of their catalogue? 
[] Do you plan to remodel your store soon? 
(J) Do you plan to build a store soon? 
MAIL TO 
DISPLAY WORLD 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Sea ene eee See ewe ge eaeenaeaeaeeeav a 


( QOOUOO000000 


J 


Ol Inno 


JOT } 


Firm 

Displays Manager 

Street 

City... State 


DISPLAY WORLD 


ers live closer to us. We all know that an 
individual is more or less a nonentity in our 
minds until we are better acquainted with 
him. Frequently, our first impressions of a 
person are entirely changed after we have 
learned to recognize his strong points. This 
is also true of our work. We can not ex- 
pect better understanding unless we sincerely 
exert ourselves to attract interest in the 
value of our work. This then would sug- 
gest that we request a committee be estab- 
lished to help judge the selling power of 
each display. There is much to gain and 
nothing to lose. 

11. We must be constantly on the lookout 
for new ideas. The success of every promo- 
tion depends upon our ability to conceive 
productive ideas. We will find inspiration not 
only in what the other fellow is doing but also 
in extensive reading and being ever watch- 
ful for things in human nature, along the 
country side, or the avenue—anything having 
an inspirational effect on daily needs and 
wants which can be interestingly interpreted 
in display. We must have more sources, 
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must know of more hookups, must have more 
friends in other industries, must develop 
contacts from coast to coast where matters 
of great interest are occurring. We must 
have advance leads on all these different in- 
fluences. Then we must conceive methods of 
capitalizing on them. 

12. In this connection, we must learn to 
capitalize on interest in national events. Im- 
proved communication and _ transportation 
have brought people closer and closer to- 
gether. More progress will be made. From 
one form or another—newspapers, radio, mo- 
tion pictures or travel, and soon television 
—we all learn simultaneously of important 
national events. Consequently, it is vitally 
essential not only to keep abreast of these 
events, but also to define trends and antici- 
pate future events. This will fire our imag- 
ination and more dramatic ideas of wider 
appeal will thus be conceived. 

In conclusion, we should be sincerely in- 
terested in the work of our associates. We 
must never feel that we are a separate, dis- 
tinct division. 














OPPORTUNITY EXCHANGE 








MAKE YOUR OWN BLOWUPS!! 


Liven up your displays with GIANT PHOTOS. 

They are easy and economical to make in your 

own department. Send today for Free Circular. 

Complete Illustrated Instructions only $1. 
FOGARTY 

1689-D Capitol Ave. Bridgeport, Conn. 





ADVERTISING — HOME STUDY—The Adver- 
tising Minded Displayman is qualified to make 
the most money. Many have graduated from 
this long-established school. Common_ school 
education sufficient. Send ior free booklet out- 
lining home study course and requirements. 


PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 266C Chicago 














LEARN WINDOW DISPLAY, SHOW CARD 
WRITING and Retail Advertising. Personal 
instruction under experienced teachers. Inten- 
sive short courses. Practical, individual work 
in each subject. Low tuition. Catalogue free. 


CHICAGO DISPLAY SCHOOL 


Will H. Bates, Director 
39 W. Adams St. Chicago, Ill. 


RECLAIMED 


Your worn Cutawl chisels reground, made as 
good as new and returned postpaid at the 
following prices: 

1 to 6 Doz., 50c per doz. 

7 to 12 Doz., 40e per doz. 

13 to 24 Doz., 3O0c per doz. 


. 1902. E. Cook S t 
John Meikle Mfg. Co., Sri ncaera* ritnois 














Wanted, Position with Future! Young married 
displayman with ten years’ thorough experience 
with well-rated firms, has confidence in his abil- 
ity to prove an efficient unit as Display Man- 
ager for medium size firm or assistant to dis- 
play manager with large organization. Seeks 
permanent connection with progressive Iowa or 
Middle West firm. A-1 references. Address 
“MGW-7,” care DISPLAY WORLD. 


FOR SALE — WALTERS’ FIT-RITE AND 
STA-ON WINDOW SOCK FOR DECORATORS 
Made of heavy fleece-lined Jersey cloth, 55c pr., 
$3.25 half doz., $5.25 doz., postpaid. An elastic 
tape band is sewed in the top. U. S. Patent 
1,494,653. Fits over any shoe. Order by size 
shoes worn. J. M. WALTERS, Mfr., 220 South 
Benton Way, Los Angeles, Calif. 














FOR SALE 


Five Christmas mechanical attractions at 
half value. Closing out business. 
Address “PRJ-7” 
Care DISPLAY WORLD 


INTERESTED IN A BETTER JOB? 


Learn WINDOW AND INTERIOR DISPLAY. 
Design Backgrounds, Manufacturers’ Displays, 
Exhibition Booths, Showcards. Individual, prac- 
tical instruction by display experts. Free 
Placement Service. (Under N. Y. State License.) 
BROADWAY SCHOOL OF DISPLAY ARTS 
119 W. 47th St., Booklet DW, New York City 














COURSES in Window and Store Display, Back- 
ground Design; Merchandising Ideas; Exhibi- 
tion Displays; Show Card Writing; Advertising 
Layout and Copy. Personal Tra‘ning—Individ- 
ual Advancement. No Correspondence Courses. 


THE RAY SCHOOLS 
116 South Michigan Blvd., Dept. DW, Chicago. 


POSITION WANTED 


Creative displayman, expert showcard writer, 
backgrounds, versatile. Over 20 yrs. experience, 
national concerns, dept. store and display stu- 
dios. Presently employed; must be permanent. 
Will settle anywhere. D. W. “BOX 77.” 
Care DISPLAY WORLD 
151 Fifth Avenue, New York City 











WANTED 
Salesmen to handle exceptional line of 
display fabrics and papers on a commis- 
sion basis. 
Address “C,.§. T.” 
Care DISPLAY WORLD 











USE THE 


OPPORTUNITY EXCHANGE 


For any WANT AD purpose: 


POSITION WANTED POSITION VACANT 
DISPLAY EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 
$2.00 Per Column Inch — CASH WITH ORDER 























